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An Adidlress of the Conductors. 


The importance of periodical pub- 
lications is well understood by re- 
fecting men. The philosopher and 
statesman, the physician and divine, 
have recourse to them, as very con- 
venient vehicles for conveying to 
others the views they wish to pre- 
vail in the different branches of sci- 
ence to which they have devoted 
their lives. A large portion of the 
information now circulating in the 
world has been derived from such 
publications. 

They are powerful agents in the 
religious world. In the hands of 
errorists and enemies to the truth, 
they are destructive as the spirits 
of darkness, beguiling and mislead- 
ing unstable souls; but in the hands 
of the friends of truth, they go forth 
like angels of light, on messages of 
grace and love, instructing the ig- 
norant, consoling the disconsolate, 
supporting the weak, succouring 
the tempted, and encouraging all in 
the good ways of the Lord. A 
weapon of such potent efficacy it 
were treason to our Sovereign Lord 
to leave in the hands of his ene- 
mies. Christians in both hemi- 
spheres have felt it to be their duty 
to avail themselves of periodical 
publications as powerful auxiliaries 
in promoting that great cause of 
truth and righteousness which has 
engaged the best affections of their 
heart. In England “ The Christian 
Observer,” conducted by members 
of the established church, and “ The 

Svangelical Magazine,” edited by 
Vor. I. 








Episcopal clergymen and Dissenting 
ministers, have for a series of years 
been ably supported and extensive- 
ly circulated. Blessings to Eng- 
land, they have caverta main- 
tained the interests of evangelical 
truth, and widely diffused the in- 
fluence of genuine Christianity. 
Religious Magazines have not 
prospered so much in this country. 
After a few years labour, they have 
been relinquished by their conduc- 
tors. Various causes might be as- 


signed for their failure. The den-. 


sity of the population in England 
and the arrangements of business, 
the result of time, offer facilities 
for circulating publications and col- 
lecting the avails, which cannot be 
found in a new country, whose po- 
pulation is widely scattered over 
an extensive territory. Literary 
men in England are lead occupied 
with business foreign to the life of 
a student, than that class of society 
are in this nation; and consequent- 
ly a larger mass of talents can at 
any time be put in requisition, for 
furnishing the necessary materials 
for a periodical publication of a re- 
ligious nature. 

The difficulties to be encounter- 
ed in this country in conducting a 
Magazine, should not deter from 
the attempt. The best plan, in our 
opinion, for such a work, would be 
to commit it to a man of piety and 
talents, who should devote to it all 
his time, and derive from it his sup- 
port. Such a man, properly quali- 
fied, consecrating to it all his facul- 
ties, aided by a number of literary 
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gentlemen, would give to it an in- 
terest, and command for it a circu- 
lation, which ought not to be ex- 
pected ona different plan. In such 
an employment a man of talents 
might be as useful, as if he were en- 
gaged in preaching the gospel. If 
every Christian denomination of 
any extent in this country had a 
person duly qualified employed in 
conducting a Magazine, they would 
find their respective interests great- 
ly promoted, as well as benefit re- 
sulting to the cause of our common 
Christianity. 

The circulation of a religious Ma- 
gazine among that numerous class 
of Christians who go under the 
name of Presbyterians, has long 
been felt by some as very desirable. 
Had the Association which origi- 
nated this publication been able to 
procure a suitable individual in cir- 
cumstances to devote his whole time 
to its support, they would have 
gladly availed themselves of his ser- 


_ Vices, and appointed him the Editor. 


But such a person was not at com- 
mand. ‘They therefore embarked 
in their undertaking, not because 
they had not business enough to oc- 
cupy their time, but from a convic- 
tion that something ought to be at- 
tempted; not to promote their se- 
cular advantage, but to promote the 
great cause of truth and piety, to 
which they have in this undertaking 
gratuitously lent their aid. 

in reviewing their work, they are 
sensible of its imperfections in se- 
veral respects, Some of them are 
to be imputed to the circumstance 
that, from several concurring causes, 
the burden of writing has fallen 


chiefly on a few of the conductors ; 


and others, to the want of sufficient 
leisure from the pressing avocations 
of a public nature in which the wri- 
ters were engaged. Still, however, 
communications, it is hoped, have 
appeared in the Presbyterian Ma- 
gazine calculated to interest the 
feelings and improve the judgment 
of its readers. ‘They could wish it 











had been much better, and had 
higher claims on public notice. 

The contributors have no cause 
to complain of the want of patron- 
age. It has been liberal and en- 
couraging. Desirous of repaying 
the kindness of the public in the 
flattering support given to their la- 
bours the first year, they have con- 
templated important and beneficial 
alterations in the mode of conduct- 
ing their work. They have been in 
treaty with a brother, respectable 
for piety and talents, on the subject 
of his assuming the editorship of 
the Magazine. From his situation 
at the time the application was 
made, they were led to entertain 
hopes of succeeding; but, from a 
letter lately received from him, they 
have been constramed to relinquish 
their expectations. Sensible, how- 
ever, of the importance of having a 
single Editor, who shall devote a 
considerable portion of his time in 
superintending the general concern 
of the work, they have prevailed with 
the Rev. Dr. Neill to consent to 
assume the responsibility of such 
an undertaking. His character for 
piety, talents and prudence, is too 
well known to need commendation. 
The time that he can spare from 
his official duties as pastor of a 
church in this city, will be applied 
to this work. 

This appointment involves an al- 
teration in the plan of conducting 
the Magazine, which it is proper to 
state. Being all Presbyterians, be- 
longing to churches holding the 
same doctrines and approving of 
the same great leading principles in 
church government, the standards 
of these churches constituted the 
basis of their Association; and of 
course nothing manifestly incon- 
sistent with those standards could 
with propriety be admitted into this 

ublication. No department of the 
agazine was committed to one 
member of the Association more 
than to another ; each being left to 
select his subject, and make what 
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communication he deemed proper. 
It was anticipated, that perhaps 
some of the writers might feel in- 
clined to publish their own peculiar 
views of truth; and it was distinct- 
ly understood that, in such case, 
any other member who did not 
adopt them, would have the privi- 
lege of stating his views of the same 
subject. Controversy, however, was 
to be avoided. No attack was to 
be made by one member on another; 
no formal reply to be published. 
The writer was to content himself 
with stating, illustrating, and prov- 
ing the views he entertained on a 
point in which he might differ from 
his fellow contributor. 

As each contributor, by signing 
his name, or the initials of it, to his 
communication, became responsible 
for the contents, he had a right to 
claim the insertion of any paper he 
might send that did not militate 
with the basis ef the Association. 
The editing committee consequent- 
ly inspected the papers of their fel- 
low labourers no further than to as- 
certain the subject, so as to enable 
them to make a proper distribution 
of them in respect to the order in 
which they should appear in the 
publication. This committee were 
responsible only for the admission 
of selected matter and pieces fur- 
nished by individuals who did not 
belong to the Association. ‘To the 
principles of the convention they 
have carefully adhered, and yielded 
to every one the exercise of his 
rights as a contributor. 

The present Editor will be as- 
sisted by an association of literar 
gentlemen, and will conduct the 
Magazine with due respect to the 
standards of the Presbyterian 
churches. ‘The control of the pub- 
lication is committed to him; he 
will have authority to decide on the 
admission of every communication ; 
and, of course, will assume a gene- 
ral responsibility in respect to the 
contents of the Magazine. Itis, how- 
ever, to be understood, that he will 
not stand pledged for the correct- 
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ness of all the sentiments that may 
appear in the Presbyterian Maga- 
zine; though he will feel it to be 
his duty to admit no communica- 
tion militating against those great 
doctrines of the Bible to which his 
associates have yielded their assent, 
unless it be with a design to publish 
an answer to the erroneous state- 


| ment it may contain. 


By committing the Magazine to 
the care of a single Editor, it is ex- 
pected, that, if properly supported, 
he will, by a steady inspection of it, 
be enabled te preserve a better pro- 
portion between the different kinds 
of materials of which it will be com- 
posed. From a single individual, 
even if he were released from the 
important and numerous duties 
which a pastor of a church in this 
city has to perform, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that variety of 
matter a publication of this descrip- 
tion requires. Nor will he depend 
entirely on the aid of those gentle- 
men who stand pledged to assist 
him, for communicating to the work 
a quality so desirable to meet the 
various tastes of the numerous sub- 
scribers, who honour us by perusing 
the pages of our Magazine. The 
Editor has reason to calculate on 
receiving contributions from seve- 
ral other literary individuals whose 
pens will do credit to the pages of 
the Presbyterian Magazine. He is 
authorized too to make such pro- 
posals to others as will, it is expect- 
ed, call forth the aid of talents that 
will increase the interest he and his 
associates wish to impart to this 
work. 

The design of the publication will 
be the same as stated to the public 
in the preface to this volume; and 
the articles contemplated for inser- 
tion such as are comprised under 
the several heads there specified. 
A larger space will be appropriated 
to religious intelligence than here- 
tofore. It is proper however to ap- 
prize the public, that it is not in- 
tended to make this Magazine a 


| vehicle of religious intelligence in 
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minute detail. Events interesting 
to the feelings of Christians, are now 
transpiring in the Christian world 
so rapidly and in such numbers, 
that a circumstantial account of 
them would fill the pages of our 
Magazine. For minute particulars, 
our readers must be referred to 
publications designed expressly for 
the purpose of diffusing religious 


intelligence in all its detail. The 


principal features contemplated for 
this Magazine, will be composed of 
the several articles comprehended 
under the two first heads of mate- 
rials mentioned in the preface. No- 
thing more then can be expected 
than a summary of religious intel- 
ligence, together with some “ well 
attested accounts of revivals of re- 
ligion” that may be obtained for 
this work. | 
Objections to the name by which 
this Magazine is distinguished have 
been heard; but none of force suffi- 
cient in the minds of the Associa- 
tion to induce them to exchange it 
for another. The fact is, there are 
so many periodical publications 
with such different names, that it 
was a difficult matter to select an 
appropriate one not preoccupied. 
At first it was determined to deno- 
minate it “ The Christian Watch- 
man:” but finding afterwards that 
this was already in use, it became 
necessary to choose another; and 
that of “ Presbyterian Magazine” 
was deemed proper and character- 
istic of the members who composed 
the Association. The objection that 
this is a sectarian name should not, 
it is conceived, have any weight in 
reflecting minds. The Christian 
church is broken down into sects; 
and while this unhappy state of 
things continues to exist, these sects 
will be distinguished by character- 
istic names. The conductors of 
this work, it is well known, are all 
avowed Presbyterians; and if the 
assumption of this denomination in- 
volves no offence against Christian 
charity, it would seem that the ap- 


plication of their name to their work, | 








should not occasion the slightest 
pain even to the most delicate sen- 
sibility. No reflecting person of a 
different denomination will be re- 
pelled from honouring our pages 
with a perusal by a bare name. If 
in our work he meet with senti- 
ments to which he cannot subscribe, 
he will find other sentiments relat- 
ing to eur common Christianity 
with which he will accord. Had 
the name “ Christian Watchman’ 
been retained, it would have effect- 
ed no alteration in the contents of 
this publication; the opinions ad- 
vanced and maintained would have 
been precisely the same. The title 
of the Magazine does not convey 
so distinct notice of what may be 
expected in it as the publication of 
the names of the conductors and 
their prefatory address to the pub- 
lic. If any individuals have been 
so influenced by a bare name as to 
refuse to subscribe to our work, we 
should regret it; still, however, it 
may be proper to state that the 
name has gained us many sub- 
scribers. 

As the use of a larger type will 
be a real improvement in the Ma- 
gazine, as well as meet the wishes 
of some of its readers, the Associa- 
tion have determined that the next 
volume shall be printed with a type 
one size larger than the one now in 
use, and generally in a single co- 
lumn, which will present a hand- 
somer page to the eye. 

Should the number of subscribers 
continue as large as at present, and 
especially if it should, as is antici- 
pated, be increased, the profit aris- 
ing from the Magazine, after de- 
ducting all necessary expenses will 
enable the contributors to make a 
donation to “ The United Foreign 
Missionary Society,” or to some 
other charitable institution, as may 
be judged most useful. 

To the present subscribers, the 
conductors tender their sincere ac- 
knowledgments for their liberal 
patronage, and respectfully solicit 


| acontinuance of their subscriptions. 


_ 





1821. 


Should any wish to withdraw their 
names, they are requested to give 
notice of their determination to the 
present publishers, by the 25th of 
December; otherwise they will be 
considered as subscribers for the 
next volume. Should others, who 
have not honoured the Presbyterian 
Magazine with their patronage, feel 
disposed to peruse it, their names 
will be thankfully received. The 
next volume it 1s hoped, will be 
found to possess more interest than 
this. Whatever it may be, we hum- 
bly commit it to the blessing of 
the Great Head of the Church, and 
earnestly pray that his guidance 
and assistance may be vouchsafed 
to the Editor and his fellow labour- 


ers. 
- ay ‘ Committee. 
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LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


No. V. 


* And Adam lived an hundred and thirty 
years, and begat ason in his own likeness, 
after his image; and called his name Seth. 
And the days of Adam, after he had be- 
gotten Seth, were eight hundred years; 
and he begat sons and daughters, And all 
the days that Adam lived were nine hun- 
dred and thirty years: and he died. And 
Seth lived an hundred and five years, and 
begat Enos. And Seth lived, after he be- 
gat Enos, eight hundred and seven years, 
and begat sons and daughters. And all the 
days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years: and he died.” Gen. v. 3—8. 


The descendants of fallen Adam 
are, universally, degenerate plants 
of a strange vine. Divine grace, 
however, has, from the beginning, 
been marvellously manifested in 
calling and sanctifying a people,— 
a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works, and disposed to honour and 
serve the living and true God. The 
distinction of righteous and wicked 
obtained in the days of Cain and 
Abel; and the Bible, in giving us a 
faithful history of mankind, as, also, 
of the providence and mercy of 
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Heaven towards them, affords us 
some concise notices of both these 
classes. Of the wicked, we have 
information so far only as their 
general character had a bearing on 
the interests of society, and as their 
bad conduct and unhappy end fur- 
nish a solemn warning to all the 
world, that “the wages of sin is 
death.” 

When Cain, by evincing his un- 
belief in the promised Saviour, as 
well as by murdering his brother, 
incurred the divine displeasure and 
proved himself to be “ of the wicked 
one,” he appears to have abandoned 
the worship of God and the society 
of his people. Retiring to the east- 
ward of Eden, he took up his abode 
in a place called the land of Nod, 
a name which signifies vagabond, 
and which seems to have been so 
called, in allusion to his character, 
as a fugitive and outcast from the 
ordinances of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the pious. Here he built a 
city, and called it Enoch, in honour 
of his first born son. After Enoch 
we have barely the names of Irad, 
Mehujael, and Methusael, without 
any account of their character, or 
pursuits. Lamech, the son of Me- 
thusael, and the fifth in descent 
from Cain, was the first transgressor 
of the law respecting marriage. He 
had two wives, at the same time; 
and, though his example was fol- 
lowed by Abraham, Jacob, and 
others, who appear to have been, in 
the main, amiable and excellent 
men, yet the practice is manifestly 
an infraction of the law of nature, 
and an unwarrantable departure 
from the original and benevolent in- 
stitution of the Creator. The fact, 
that instances of polygamy are re- 
corded in Scripture, by no means 
proves that it was right: nay, we 
are taught, even in the Old Testa. 
ment, indirectly, at least, that it was 
wrong; as it was, invariably, a 
source of family feuds, favouritism. 
jealousy, and other serious and dis 
tressing evils. The names of La 


| mech’s wives were Adah and Zillah. 
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‘The former had two sons, viz. Jabal, 
whe seems to have made such im- 
provements in the shepherd’s occu- 
pation, that he was distinguished, as 
“the father, or instructer of such as 
dwell in tents and have the care of 
cattle:?? and Jubal, “the father of 
all such as handle the harp and or- 
gan:’’ 1. e. the inventor of such mu- 
sical instruments as were used in 
those early ages. Zillah had a son 
and a daughter: viz. Tubal -cain, “an 
instructer of every artificer in brass 
and iron:”? i.e. one who introduced 
useful improvements in the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and who, pro- 
bably, invented some of the first 
weapons of war, which are formed 
out of the hard metals: and the 
sister of Tubal-cain was Naamah. 
Lamech’s speech to his wives, on 
a certain occasion, is supposed to 
contain a difficulty: “Hear my 
voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken 
unto my speech: for I have slain a 
man to my wounding and a young 
man to my hurt.” Gen. iv. 2, 3. 
Whatever difficulty may be in this 
passage, it can be of no great im- 
portance, as it does not relate either 
to any doctrine which we are to be- 
lieve, or to any duty which we are 
to perform. The sentence is abrupt, 
and evidently elliptical, more being 
implied than is expressed. The 
family seems to have been agitated 
and unhappy from some cause or 
other. Perhaps, conscious of their 
guilt, they began to express their 
fears to one another, that the judg- 
ments of God might one day over- 
take them. Hereupon Lamech, 
either in a fit of anger, or with a 
view to quiet their fears, by vindi- 
cating his past conduct, and by 
quoting the supposed impunity of 
Cain, their wicked ancestor, inter- 
poses his authority, and commands 
attention to what he was about to 
say, which I suppose might be para- 
phrased thus: Dismiss your ground- 
less apprehensions of the Divine 
judgments. If there be a God, he 
is not strict to mark iniquity: and, 
admitting we have our failings and 








have done some wrong things, we 
are not greater sinners than some of 
our neighbours: We shall, there- 
fore, fare as well as most other peo- 
ple. Have I been guilty of any 
heinous crime? Have I slain a man, 
that I should be wounded, ora youth 
that I should be hurt? If Cain, who 
committed fratricide shall be aveng- 
ed seven-fold, = Lamech, who 
has never been guilty of so great a 
crime, shall be still more secure. 
Should any one attempt to injure or 
disturb him, he shall be avenged of 
his adversary, seventy and seven- 
fold. Here the sacred historian 
closes his account of the descen- 
dants of Cain; and we hear no 
more of them, except incidentally, 
in the history of progressive wicked- 
ness, which provoked that tremen- 
dous expression of Heaven’s hatred 
of sin, the deluge. 

Our.attention is next directed to 
another, and a more hopeful branch 
of the human family. Abel had 
fallen by the hand of violence—and, 
with him, the chief earthly comfort 
of our first parents, and the hope of 
the world seemed to have perished, 
But that the purpose of God might 
stand, and that there might be a 
seed to serve him on the earth, Seth 
was born unto Adam, in the hun- 
dred and thirtieth year of his life. 
This son, designed as a substitute 
for Abel, and as the first link in the 
long chain of our Lord’s progenitors, 
“as concerning the flesh,” 1s said 
to have been begotten by Adam, 
‘in his own likeness and after his 
image ;” an image differing widely 
from that, in which Adam came from 
the immaculate hand of Ged. Had 
the first man retained his origina! 
integrity, his offspring would, of 
course, have inherited his moral 
pu ar! ; but having become a sinner, 
his children must, by parity of rea- 
son, be conceived in sin, and brought 
forth in iniquity. Human depravity 
is propagated by a universal law of 
procreation ; i.e. in every species 
of creatures continued, by a series 


of generations, the offspring pos- 
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sesses the specific qualities of the pa- 
rent stock. And this law operates as 
certainly and uniformly upon moral 
and accountable beings, as it does 
either in the vegetable kingdom, or 
among the various orders of ani- 
mals. Hence we learn, that, though, 
as we have reason to hope Adam 
was pardoned and saved, through 
the grace of the Redeemer, yet hav- 
ing become a ¢ransgressor before he 
was a father, his children were all 
born in sin; and if Abel and Seth 
were pious and righteous men, di- 
vine grace, and not their natural 
disposition, made them differ from 
Cain the vagabond and the mur- 
derer. And to the same cause are 
we to attribute the difference be- 
tween the saint and the sinner, in 
all ages of the world. Sin is here- 
ditary ; it is interwoven in our very 
nature, pervades our entire moral 
system, and is, therefore, propagated 
from generation to generation. But 
piety, or true holiness is owing, 
solely, to a divine and gracious in- 
fluence upon the heart: it is, in 
fact, supernatural ; 1. e. foreign to 
our fallen nature: and, it cannot, 
therefore, be transmitted to poste- 
rity by any law of ordinary gene- 
ration. Supposing Adam to have 
been a good man, a subject of sav- 
ing grace, when he begat Seth, he 
could not convey his goodness to his 
son, for this obvious reason—it was 
not an essential, but a superinduced 
quality of his degenerate nature. 
Indeed, most of Seth’s descendants, 
as well as those of Cain, gave une- 
quivocal proofs, in process of time, 
that they bore the image and like- 
ness of a corrupt and sadly dilapi- 
dated nature. And it is a mournful 
and undeniable fact that pious fa- 
thers and mothers are, in many in- 
stances, the parents of ungodly 
children. Yes, readers, the image 
of apostate Adam is the wretched 
inheritance which we entail upon 
our beloved offspring: let us spare 
no pains to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
and while we live, let us not cease to 
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entreat the God of all grace, that he. 
would impress upon their hearts the 


image and likeness of the heavenly 
Redeemer. 

The birth of Enos, the son of Seth, 
took place about the year of the 
world two hundred and thirty-five. 
In his time, it is said, men began to 
call on the name of the Lord; or, 
more properly, then began men to 
call themselves by the name of the 
Lord. As one of the objects had in 
view, in these lectures, is to ascer- 
tain the church of God, observe its 
growth, and notice the changes 
which were made, from time to time, 
in its visible form and rites of wor- 
ship, the age of Enos is worthy of 
some regard. It is evident that God 
was worshipped before this time, by 
the use of thank-offerings and ex- 
piatory sacrifices, as we have seen 
in the history of Cain and Abel. 
These services included prayer and 
praise, with confession of sin and a 
profession of faith, and hope in the 
promised Redeemer. Hitherto di- 
vine worship seems to have been 
confined to the family altar. Every 
pious head of a family officiated as 
priest in his own house, teaching his 
children, praying and praising God 
with them, and offering, on their be- 
half, the stated and prescribed ob- 
lation. And much is it to be lament- 
ed, that this primitive mode of ac- 
knowledging God as the kind pre- 
server and gracious benefactor of 
our families, is so generally laid 
aside. -{t is a neglect of duty for 
which no apology can be offered ; it 
borders closely on practical atheism, 
or living without God in the world ; 
and there is a fearful doom denounc- 
ed in scripture against the families 
that call not on God’s name. Jer. 
X. 25. 

In the days of Enos, mankind had 
multiplied considerably, (for we are 
not to suppose that the Bible gives 
us the names of all the people then 
living,) and with the increase of 
population, there was no doubt an 
increase of wickedness. Hence it 
became necessary, for those who 
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_ feared God and loved the institu- 


tions of his worship, to associate for 
the maintenance of truth and piety ; 
to form a religious community dis- 
tinct from the ungodly and the pro- 
fane. Thus separated unto God, 
and meeting statedly, on the Sab- 
bath, for the performance of religious 


_service, they, asa body, either called 


themselves, or were designated by 
others, in a way of derision, “the sons 
of God;”’ as we find them, in the 
next chapter, distinguished by that 
title, from the family of Cain, and 
others who followed their bad ex- 
ample. Itis also probable, that some 
additions or modifications were now 
made in the rites of religious wor- 
ship; but what they were, we are 
not told in the Bible, and therefore 
have no means of ascertaining. As 
there does not appear to have been 
any particular order of men set 
apart, as yet, to the priests’ office, 


we naturally conclude that their re- | 


ligious ritual was simple, and that 
their ecclesiastical government, like 
their civil polity, was patriarchal. 
Here then, was the visible church, 
in its infancy; a seed to serve the 
Lord; a people distinguished and 
recognised as the sons of God, 
united, and adhering to the service of 
Jehovah; bearing testimony against 
infidelity, idolatry, and all the works 
of darkness. And it seems probable 
that Seth and his seven descendants, 
whose names are recorded in holy 
writ, with many of their families for 
several generations, were church 
members, and gave evidence that 
they were a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works. 

Of Enoch, the son of Jared, the 
sacred historian gives a most amia- 
ble and exalted character, in four 
words: “He walked with God.” 
And for his eminent piety, he was 
indulged the rare privilege of an 
early and deathless removal from 
this vale of tears. “ God took him.” 
« By faith, Enoch was translated 
that he should not see death; and 
was not found, because God had 
translated him ; for, before his trans- 








lation, he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God.”” Heb. xi.5. “ Bless- 
ed are they whose God is the Lord '” 
Thrice blessed, they who love his 
service, think upon his name, and 
keep his testimonies, hearkening 
unto the voice of his word! Be it 
our glory, readers, to be called by his 
name, and our care to walk worth 

our high vocation. “ Behold what 
manner of love the Kather hath be- 
stowed on us, that we should be 
called the sons of God!” Surely it 
cannot be less the duty and the pri- 
vilege of men to call themselves by 
the name of the Lord now-a-days, 
than it was in the days of Enos. 
The church is the glory of the whole 
earth; a blessing is in her; the ora- 
cles of truth, with their infallible 
counsels and comforts; the cove- 
nant of mercy, with its seals and 
promises ; the charter of immortalli- 
ty; the tree of life; the throne of 
grace, and the blood of sprinkling, 
which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel. Let no sinner be 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; it 
is the power of God unto salvation. 
The world lieth in wickedness ; and 
the Lord hath set apart him that is 
godly for himself. ‘The workers 
of imiquity shall be destroyed, 
though hand join in hand. The 
church of God is a visible and con- 
secrated community, governed by 
holy laws and fed with bread from 
heaven. It has its precepts, its pro- 
mises, and ordinances, to which 
every sinner, who hears the glad 
tidings, should submit thankfully, 
without regard to the fear or favour 
of man. ‘“ What agreement ye 
the apostle) hath the temple of God 
with idols? for ye are the temple of 
the living God ; as God hath said, I 
will dwell in them, and walk in 
them; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people: Wherefore 
come out from among them, and be 
ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing ; and I 
will receive you; and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the 
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Lord’ Almighty.” 2 Cor. vi. 16— 
18. 

« And all the days that Adam 
lived, were nine iicethial and thirt 
years, and he died; and all the days 
of Seth were nine hundred and 
twelve years, and he died.” 

The great age to which many of 
the antediluvians lived, appears very 
extraordinary to us, whose term of 
continuance here below, is but as a 
dream when one awaketh. Seth 
and his descendants, whose names 
are recorded in scripture, with the 
exception of Enoch, who was trans- 
lated, at the age of three hundred 
and sixty-five, lived from seven 
hundred and seventy-five, to nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years; on 
an average, twelve times three score 
and ten. So that Adam, who lived 
to within seven hundred and twen- 
ty-six years of the flood, may have 
seen his descendants to the twen- 
tieth generation. This was a lon- 
gevity truly astonishing; yet, it is 
indubitable: the fact, we admit, 
on the testimony of God, by the 
ministry of Moses, corroborated by 
the suffrages of several of the oldest, 
and most credible profane writers, 
with whose works we have any 
acquaintance. Manetho, Berosus, 
Hesiod, and Hecatzeus and others, 
as Josephus informs us, generally 
agreed that the ancients lived about 
a thousand years. It were absurd 
to make the years of Moses lunar 
years, or months, as some fancy we 
should do. ‘This hypothesis, while 
it might help us out of one difli- 
culty, would involve us in at least 
three, viz: * First, this calculati 
reduces their lives to a shorter of 


riod than our own: Secondly, som@ 


of them must have been fathers un- 
der, or about six years of age: and 
Thirdly, it contracts the interval 
between the creation and the flood 
to less than a hundred and fifty 
-years.’’* It is impossible for us to 
account for this extraordinary lon- 





* See Dr. Colliyer’s Lectures on Scrip- 
ture Facts. 


Vou. I. 








gevity, on any natural, or philosophi- 
cal principles. It has been ascribed 
to their plain diet ; to the exceilence 
of their vegetables and fruits; to 
the disuse of animal food; to the 
healthfulness of their atmosphere ; 
to the vigorous organization of their 
bodies; the strength of their sta- 
mina, &c. But these causes are all 
imaginary and, inadequate to the 
effect. We resolve it into the good 
pleasure of the Creator. And it was 
an appointed means of peopling the 
world, in its infancy. True, it gave 
an opportunity for the rapid growth 
of impiety; as the event proved. 
And, we cannot, therefore, but re- 
gard the present reduced term of 
human life, as a wise and merciful 
arrangement of Providence. Life 
is still long enough to afford us an 
opportunity of preparing for eter- 
nity; and this is the great purpose 
for which it is given. To the pious, 
it is better, if the Lord will, to de- 
part and be with Christ; and to the 
wicked, a protracted term of pro- 
bation is,in many instances, through 
their own fault, an occasion of ag- 
gravated guilt and awful condem- 
nation. But how forcibly do the 
comparative brevity and great un- 
certainty of this life urge us to make 
preparation speedily, for that which 
is to come! Hear the scripture: 
Set your affection on things above ; 
not on things that are on the earth. 
Give all diligence to make your 
calling and election sure. Work 
out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might. What is thy life? A vapour 
that appeareth for a little while, and 
then vanisheth away. Behold! now 
is the accepted time; behold, now 
is the day of salvation ! 

Reader, do you believe these say- 
ings of the Holy Ghost? Do you 
think much, and pray much con- 
cerning them? If you receive the 
Bible, as the word of God, you know 
and acknowledge that you are going 
into a future state, where you will 
be either happy, or miserable for 
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ever. What provision have you 
made for an exchange of worlds? 
You have a hope; on what is it 
founded? Have you peace with 
God, through faith in our Lord 
Jesus? Then may you say, with 
Paul the Apostle: To me to live is 
Christ ; and to die is gain. “ Lord, 
so teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom !”? W.N. 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Some how or other we feel attach- 
ed to places and scenes, with which 
we have been familiar in early life. 
We may forget much that we have 
seen on a journey, or read of in 
books, but it is difficult to find a 
person, who can forget the oak that 
shades the spot of his nativity, or 
the blue line of the mountain which 
his eye has often traversed. We 
ben explore countries at a distance, 
and make a right estimation of their 
beauties, but our native woods and 
hills, never lose their charm entire- 
ly. Hence when individuals and 
families remove and form new set- 
tlements, they always contrive to 
raise in the mind a pleasing remem- 
brance of the place they in left. 
They lay out their villages and gar- 
dens in the same way, give the same 
names to their towns, trim their 
trees after the same fashion, and 
build churches like those in which 
they used to worship. 

The gospel does not condemn 
this strong bias of the mind to local 
scenery, but only directs and con- 
trols it. Productive it evidently 
is of great blessings, and we could 
point out many ways in which its 
agency is concerned, in adding to 
our stock of happiness. Perhaps 
the holy angels, as they rove 
around the universe, may receive 
fresh views of their Maker’s good- 
ness from fields of being, which 
have been wrought out, with more 
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than ordinary beauty, by the Di- 
vine hand. 

It has often occurred to me, that 
the associations, to which the mind 
is accustomed, if properly directed, 
might aid the cause of holiness. 
Hence well written lives of pious, 
devoted men, have always been con- 
sidered among the most useful kinds 
of reading. We pause with delight, 
to view a character, shaded with 
comparatively few imperfections, 
We are ever curious to know the 
early habits of great men, the vil- 
lages or cities where they were born 
and lived, the scenes which were 
consecrated by their presence, and 
the causes by which they became 
eminent in the world. 

Here Christianity opens a wide 
field of employment for the youth- 
ful mind. Men of the deepest learn- 
ng have unfolded the evidences of 
religion, divines have illustrated its 
doctrines, martyrs have bled in its 
defence, poets have portrayed its 
charms, patriarchs and apostles have 
exemplified its precepts. But above 
all Christianity has exhibited in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, a model of unri- 
valled perfection. He is the source 
of that moral excellence, which has 
adorned so many wise and holy 
men. 


Hither as to a fountain, other stars repair, 
And in their golden urns draw light. 


The present state of the church 
lays us under peculiar obligations 
to rise in our affections above lo- 
cal attachments and associations. 
Missionary establishments can be 
carried on, only by men, whose holy 
devotedness to religion qualifies 
them for every difficulty, because 
there is a principle in man which 
often leads him to look back upon 
the friends of his bosom. But we 
cannot compromise with the re- 
quirements of religion. He that 
loveth father or mother, houses or 
lands, more than me,is not wor- 
thy of me. The command to Abra- 
ham was explicit: Get thee out of 


| thy country and from thy kindred 
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and from thy father’s house unto 
a land that [ will show thee. These 
declarations lead not to stoical in- 
sensibility. No persons are more 
warm in their friendships than pious 
holy men. Scarcely ever was there 
an individual of greater decision 
than Henry Martyn, but it was a 
decision blended with the finest 
sensibility. He reminds us of some 
angel whose wing is bold and un- 
tiring, but who bends with a lowl 
soul, before the throne of his So- 
vereign, and he who wept, when 
surveying for the last time, the 
shores of his native land, was des- 
tined amidst unexampled difficul- 
ties, to deposit in eastern deserts, 
the beautiful germs of their moral 
renovation. 

But if Christianity demand sa- 
erifices in her ministers and fol- 
lowers, it is not without presenting 
a rich compensation. She contrasts 
the shortness cf the present with 
the ages of futurity. What is our 
life P it is even as a vapour which 
appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisheth away. My days have de- 
parted like a shepherd’s tent. All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof as the flower of grass. Thus 
does she teach us the vanity of time, 
but pours over this contracted state 
of being the light of eternity, un- 
folding at the same time wreaths of 
glory for the Christian soldier, wo- 
ven by those pure spirits who inha- 
bit around tlie throne of God. 

Waving however all those pure 
enjoyments, which flow to the heart 
from the prospect of the future, 
Christianity gives present consola- 
tion. Let the heart be kept glow- 
ing with love to Christ and filled 
with a sense of his presence, then a 
desert or an island of the deep, 
teems with comforts more than can 
be numbered. 


Should He command me to the farthest 
verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbarous 
climes, 

Rivers unknown to song, where first the 
sun 
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Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting 
beam 

Flames on the Atlantic isles, *tis nought 
te me 

Since God is ever present, ever felt 

In the void waste, as in the city full. 


With such views, it becomes the 
ministry to act. Success waits on 
the footsteps of every heraid of sal- 
vation, who keeps his heart disen- 
gaged from the world. The Mora- 
vian missionaries have accomplished 
much in the lapse of a few years. 
They have reared in the depths of 
the wilderness living monuments 
to their Saviour, and a hundred for- 
ests have borne witness to their 
diligence and devotion. 

Attracted by the love of fame or 
gold, thousands make present sa- 
crifices. They leave their homes 
and every object that the heart 
holds dear. Shall the follower of a 
Redeemer, indulge slothfulness in 
the midst of all that enterprise ex- 
hibited around him, by the men of 
the world? Conscious we are that 
these remarks have been often made, 
but it will be necessary to repeat 
them, till the last hut of the moral 


wilderness shall feel the light of 


the gospel. 

The present system of education 
has no small agency in fostering 
local attachments. Children are 
not reared on the noble principles 
of the gospel, which seems to pass 
beyond the hmits of place and 
country. With what apparent de- 
light do aged persons recur to the 
scenes of childhood. The minds of 
the young become insensibly fixed 
on the seats and walks of those who 
have gone before them in life, and 
the range of affection towards the 
families of our world, becomes nar- 
rowed into a circle that compre- 
hends but a few. If but a small 
share of the diligence which parents 
use in teaching children to promote 
their own little interests, were em- 
ployed in spreading before them the 
map of a lost world, much more 
good would be likely to result. In 


| that map they would behold cities, 
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now the strong holds of error, where 
the gospel once shone with the 
purest brilliancy ; countries covered 
all over with Mahommedan delu- 
sion, and whole continents filled up 
with savages who know not the way 
to life eternal, with only here and 
ihere some green spots, reclaimed 
by men of missionary spirit. 
Nothing, however, contributes so 
much to nourish the pleasing asso- 
ciations of the mind as_ poetry, 
which renders engaging whatever 
it touches. It casts renewed attrac- 
tions round our dwellings, sheds 
eleams of felicity over our mountains 
and glens, and deepens the shade of 
our native groves. She paints to 
the life, whatever interests the heart, 
and blends her colours with all the 
tender associations of the mind. If 
the bard sojourn in distant coun- 
tries, it is to assemble their charms 
to make out a pesfect picture for 
his native land. We may detect 
something of this spirit even in the 
strains of Hebrew poetry. ‘The 
Hebrews, Hm an elegant critic,* 
were a simple people of husband- 
men and shepherds, with no com- 
mercial pursuits, or foreign inter- 
course, to withdraw their attach- 
ment from their native soil. Their 
lands, which were equally divided 
among the heads of families, could 
not, without difficulty, be alienated 
from their possessors, and, if alien- 
ated, were always allowed to be 
reclaimed at the return of the jubi- 
lee. ‘These circumstances were 
strong contributives to the growth 
of those local affections and patri- 
otic prejudices which give an ardent 
and heartfelt character to poetry. 
It may not be improper to remark 
here, that at times when we are the 
least conscious of it, the heart may 
be insensibly gliding away from a 
fixed attachment to the person of 
the Saviour. There is a charm in 
science, and a fascination in the 
pursuits of elegant literature, which 
insensibly steals on the affections. 





* Canipbell’s Lect. on Poetry. 








But it is possible to consecrate the 
researches of science, with each 
embellishment of taste, to the ser- 
vice of our Redeemer. Never was 
there-a poet who touched the harp 
more skilfully than Cowper. Whe- 
ther he portrey the vices of a city 
population, or linger in contempla- 
tion on rural objects, it is evident 
that a master handles the lyre. He 
has drawn us nearer to our firesides. 
His graphic pencil has imparted 
fresh interest to our villas, gardens, 
woods, and waterfalls. Yet Cow- 
per was a Christian, and this is his 
highest praise, that, more than any 
other poet, he has laid in a divine 
sanctity, with the most deeply 
cherished associations of the mind. 

It has been made a question how 
far poetry may be applied to sacred 
subjects, and whether religion does 
not entirely reject poetical orna- 
ments. There is, indeed, a majesty 
in religion, which seems at a great 
distance from the inventions of men, 
and nothing can be more out of 
place, in hymns constructed for 
popular use, than the gay decora- 
tions of fancy. Nevertheless we 
should be sorry to embrace, in all 
its latitude, the opinion of a great 
critic* on this subject, or to think 
that poetry is not destined to per- 
form important services for religion. 

In the opinion of Sir W. Jones, 
the greatest orientalist of his day, 
the highest strains of poetical com- 
position are to be found in the Bible. 
In proof of this we may appeal to 
the songs of Moses and Deborah, 
and to the crv and to the cv psalms. 
Had the psalms, or the book of Job, 
or some parts of the prophets, been 
the productions of any old heathen 
bard, the intense curiosity of the 
learned would be diligently applied 
to their investigation. 

It would not be difficult to trace 
the history of this art from the dawn 
of revelation, with a view of show- 
ing that its finest materials have 





* See Johnson’s Lives of Watts and 
Waller. 
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been drawn from the scriptures. 
But the present state of the art 
gives evidence that sacred themes 
are the legitimate province of the 
poet. Is it fanciful then, to antici- 
pate a period when there shall be a 
still deeper reformation in our na- 
tional strains ; when the mythology 
of the ancients shall be less vene- 
rable in the view of our youth ; when 
the war song shall give place to the 
hymn of gratitude, and poetry shall 
contribute its benign influence to 
the cause of religion. 

In connexion with this subject it 
may be proper to remark, that the 
associations of the young are often 
tinctured by romances and novels. 
Nothing fires the imagination so 
quickly as reading about castles and 
chateaus in the forests,country seats, 
and the thousand nameless objects 
which enter into the wild descrip- 
tions of a picturesque writer. In 
this way so many are disappointed 
in their estimation of life. They 
fancy many more pleasures in ex- 
istence than they find on trial, and 
thus contract a distaste for solid 
happiness. Perhaps our Bible class- 
es will go a pr way in correcting 
this taste, for even intellectually 
considered, the Bible is the most 
entertaining of all books. 

T. B. Bavcu. 


Ce ee ee 


ON THE WARS OF OUR INDIAN 
TRIBES. 


It has afforded the Christian pub- 
lic great delight to hear of the ar- 
rival of the two Osage Mission Fa- 
milies, at their respective places of 
future residence and labour.. They 
have endured the trials of a long 
and fatiguing journey; and each 
company has buried two of their 
companions on the way; but pro- 
bably had they remained quietly in 
their native homes, as large a pro- 
portion of them would have sick- 
ened and died. Certain it is, that 
some small families in this healthy 


region, and living under the most | 
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favourable circumstances, have ex- 
perienced, during the last summer, 
more sickness than either the Great 
or the Little Osage Mission Fami- 
ly. This should encourage our dear 
missionary friends; for their health 
and lives are in the hands of our al- 
mighty Redeemer; and they shall, 
if he pleases, be vigorous in any 
clime, and under all the privations 
to which he may call them. 

The most discouraging and af- 
flictive circumstance at present 
known relative to our Osage mis- 
sions, is the impending war be- 
tween the Cherokees of the Arkan- 
sas, and the Little Osages. On this 
subject, the superintendant of the 
Union station, the Rev. Mr. Vail, 
has offered some remarks, which 
ought to excite the attention of our 
fellow Christians in the United 
States. He asks, if it would not be 
wise and proper for our national 
government to interfere for the pre- 
vention of wars between the Indian 
tribes. We apprehend that it would ; 
and that such an interference would 
meet with the approbation of all 
our moral and religious fellow citi- 
zens. Indeed, none could oppose 
such a measure, unless they were 
influenced by the cruel and wicked 
desire that the Indian tribes should 
mutually destroy each other, and 
thereby desolate the lands which 
they now occupy. 

‘As to the right of our govern- 
ment to put the strong hand of 
pewer on all the Indian nations, 
and say to them, “you shall no 
longer wage war among your- 
seives ;” we have no question: for 
tous it would seem a strange ano- 
maly in national policy and law, 
that there should be various tribes 
of people within our territorial 
bounds, independent of the sove- 
reign power extending over the 
same limits. If any portion of our 
territory and its inhabitants is ex- 
empt from national control, wh 
may not half or the whole of it, be’ 
edually exempt; and so present us 

ith a government without a loca 
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tion, Without limits, and without 
subjects. 

It may be objected, that the In- 
dians do not enjoy the privileges of 
citizens, and therefore ought not to 
be subjected to the restraints of go- 
vernment. But it may be replied, 
that the slaves within our borders 
are no more in the possession of 
all the privileges of citizens than 
the Indians: are the slaves, then, 
not the subjects of our national go- 
vernment? May the slaves with 
impunity, and without restraint, 
wage war among themselves? Shall 
one tribe of Africans in our land, 
commence hostilities against ano- 
ther, without being compelled to 
desist by the military force of our 
country! 

_ So far as our Indian neighbours 
are qualified for the enjoyment of 
civil privileges, let them be accord- 
ed to them: we say the same of the 
negro slaves: but if war is to be 
declared any where within the li- 
mits of these United States, let our 
government be a party to it, on 
one side or the other. If such a de- 
termination were known to the sa- 
vages of our western wilderness, 
they would soon bury their hatch- 
ets and scalping knives. ‘The arts 
of civilization and the blessed work 
of Christianizing the aborigines 
might then rapidly progress, and 
our red brethren in time would be 
fitted to participate in all the 
blessings of freemen. E. S. E. 





YOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


Brief Review of a Debate on Chris- 
tian Baptism, between Mr. John 
Walker, a Minister of the Seces- 
sion, and Mr. Alexander Camp- 
bell, a Minister of the Baptist 
Church; in three Letters to a 
Friend. 


(Continued from page 495.) 


Having thus examined all the in- 
stances of Christian baptism that 
are mentioned with any degree of 
detail in the New Testament, you | 








will have perceived that there is not 
a circumstance attending any one 
of them that favours immersion; 
and you will also have perceived 
with what caution Mr. C.’s asser- 
tions and conclusions on this point 
are to be received. In p. 141, when 
summing up his arguments in favour 
of immersion, he mentions this one: 
“the places where this rite was ad- 
ministered—in rivers, and where 
there was much water.” There is no 
river, nor even much water mention- 
ed in any of them, the baptism by 
John excepted. The three thousand 
on the day of Pentecost were bap- 
tized in the city of Jerusalem, where 
there was no river, nor even much 
water; Saul in the city of Damas- 
cus, and in the house of Judas; Cor- 
nelius and his friends in Cornelius’s 
house ; and you and the reader 
will draw the conclusion whether 
the jailer and his household were 
baptized in the prison, or elsewhere. 

I have intentionally postponed a 
consideration of Christ’s baptism 
by John, to this place, because it 
had not the most remote resem- 
blance in its design to John’s bap- 
tism as administered to the Jews; 
nor yet to the baptism afterwards 
appointed by himself; and to rea- 
son from it, with respect to either 
the nature or mode of Christian 
baptism, is something worse than 
preposterous. John’s baptism was 
a baptism unto repentance, or a 
mean designed to produce repent- 
ance; and Christian baptism was a 
mean appointed for obtaining “ the 
remission of sins, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost:’’ and I need not tell 
you, that to say that Christ was bap- 
tized that he might obtain repent- 
ance, and the remission of sins, 
would be blasphemy of a very atro- 
cious kind. What was it then? 
It was his solemn inauguration to 
his priestly office. The Jewish high 
priest was a type of him in this re- 
spect; and hence we find Jehovah, 
in the 40th chapter of Exodus, giv- 
ing Moses this charge, respecting 
the inauguration of Aaron and his 
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sons to this important office. “ And 
thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons 
unto the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation, and thou shalt 
wash them with water. And thou 
shalt put upon Aaron the holy gar- 
ments, and anoint and sanctify him, 
that he may minister unto me in the 
priest’s office.” Now the whole of 
this typical transaction was exactly 
fulfilled in Christ’s baptism, or his 
being washed with water by John. 
When Jesus was baptized, we are 
told, that Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and the region round about Jordan, 
had resorted to John’s baptism— 
here then was the congregation of 
Israel. And when he was baptized, 
the Spirit of God, prefigured by the 
holy anointing oil, descended like a 
dove, and lighted upon him. Then, 
and not till then, did he enter upon 
his mediatorial office, which is an 
additional proof of the propriety of 
the explication I have given to that 
memorable transaction. And here 
1 cannot but observe, that those mi- 
nisters who call upon their hearers 
to go down into the water in imita- 
tion of Christ; and those persons 
who say they have followed their 
Lord and master in his baptism, 
know not what they are saying. I 
would only farther remark on this 
point, that as the Jewish high priests 
were washed with water before the 
door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, we may safely infer that 
it was not by immersion, as we do not 
read of any sufficient bath provided 
for the purpose; and that the type 
might be fulfilled in all its parts, 
another fair inference follows, that 
Jesus was not baptized by immer- 
sion; and to this I would add, that 
here is another instance of the verb 
baptizo being used in another sense 
than “ to immerse.” 

I shall only notice another argu- 
ment of Mr. W.’s on this point, with 
Mr. C.’s reply. As a proof that 
pouring or sprinkling, are scriptural 
modes of applying water in baptism, 
Mr. W., says Mr. C., p. 124, argued, 
that baptism had not only a refer- 
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ence to the Spirit’s influences, which 
are frequently said to be “ poured 
out:? but to the blood of Christ, 
which is called “the blood of 
sprinkling.”? Mr. C. arimits that wa- 
ter in baptism is an emblem of the 
Spirit’s influences; but denies that 
it is an emblem of the blood of 
Christ. I admit that it is not so, 
directly, but indirectly, it is; as it 
was in consequence of Christ’s obe- 
dience unto death, that the Spirit’s 
influences are given for the purpose 
of regeneration and future holiness. 
And that it is so,is evident from 
the words of Peter on the day of 
Pentecost—*“ Be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and ye 
gift of the Holy 
Ghost.”” Here the obtaining the re- 
mission of sins, the consequence of 
receiving the blood of Christ by 
faith, and the renewing influences 
of the Spirit are conjoined by the 
apostle, and urged as an argument 
to induce the Jews to submit to the 
ordinance of baptism. But although 
Mr. C. admits that water in baptism 
is an emblem of the Spirit’s influ- 
ences; yet he tells us, that “ when 
baptism is spoken of in relation to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, it 
denotes the overwhelming influ- 
ences of that almighty agent, in 
consequence of whiek all the facul- 
ties of the mind are imbued by it.” 
The overwhelming influences of the 
Spirit 1s not a scripture expression, 
and you may be ready to ask what 
he means by it. I will not positively 
say that he means the same thing as 
immersing ; but as he pleads for 
baptism by immersion, and as im- 
mersion is a being literally over- 
whelmed in water, and is so termed 
by Baptist writers; then I may sup- 
pose that he means the same thin 

as being immersed in the Spirit’s in- 
fluences. But why not use the word 
immersed in the Spirit’s influences. 
That would have startled, and had 
an unfavourable effect on the reader 
of the Bible, who has met with the 
words, “ the blood of sprinkling”— 
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“the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ””—* the pouring out the Spi- 
rit on all flesh”—* the pouring out a 
spirit of grace and of Rael 
—and “the potring out the Spirit on 
the seed”’ of the people of God ; but 
never of immersion in the blood of 
Christ, or being immersed: in the 
Spirit’s influences. You wll now 
judge, to which of the two sy :tems, 
the argument of baptismal water 
being an emblem of the Spirit’s re- 
novating influences, belongs. You 
will also judge whether Mr. C. has 
produced such “ positive precept, or 
precedent,” as authorized him to 
say, “that all who have not been 
immersed in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, after profess- 
ing the faith of the gospel, have 
never been baptized, and are yet in 
an unbaptized state:”’ thereby un- 
churching all the churches in the 
world, the Baptist church excepted, 
and the Baptist church too, unless 
he can prove unequivocally, that the 
apostles baptized by immersion, and 
by immersion only; and also trace 
a succession of Baptist churches 
from their time to the present day. 
“ Hic labor, hoc opus est.” Mr. C. 
is in honour bound to do so in de- 
fence of his new catechism; and the 
public expectation will be, that if 
this is ever done, it will be by the 
theological hero who, on the subject 
of baptism, has “ DEFIED ALL CHRIS- 
TENDOM.” But ere he attempts 
this, let me beg leave to observe to 
him, that the proof of the apostles 
baptizing by immersion — must 
be (according to his own rule,) “ by 
positive precept or precedent :” and 
with respect to the latter, there 
must not be a broken link im the 
chain. For as not only infant bap- 
tism, but the baptism of adults, if 
not by immersion, is according to 
his catechism a nullity; then, as 
persons baptized in either of these 
ways, “are still in an unbaptized 
state,” they have no right to preach 
the gospel, much less to administer 
the ordinances of the Christian dis- 


pensation to others. Iam persuaded | 








that there is not a moderate and 
intelligent Baptist, who will sa 

with him, that a mistake in the 
mode of administering baptism, in- 
fers this sweeping ant inadmissible 
consequence. As well might it be 
said, that the death of Christ is not 
commemorated by the humble com- 
municant in the ordinance of the 
Supper, because, instead of a full 
meal or supper, he eats ony a small 
piece of bread, and drinks but a 
spoonful of wine; as that baptism 
is null and void, because water is 
applied to only a age and not to 
the whole of the body. Nor can the 
above consequence be inferred from 
a mistake respecting some of the 
subjects. For, admitting that Pee- 
dobaptists are mistaken with re- 
spect to the right of the infant chil- 
dren of church members to baptism, 
the utmost that could be lawfully 
inferred is, that in those cases they 
misapply the ordinance. I repeat 
my persuasion, that there is not a 
moderate and intelligent Baptist 
who will admit of the foregoing con- 
sequences, and who will not consi- 
der their cause weakened by those 


| novel and crude doctrines, whence 


he has attempted to draw these il- 
legitimate conclusions. 

I shall close this review, with 
briefly noticing a number of heavy 
charges, which Mr. C. brings against 
the Peedobaptist system, as a sys- 
tem, in the 3d No. of the Appendix 
to his book. 

1. © Itis will-worship, or founded 
on the will of man, and not on the 
will of God.”’ 

2. “It has carnalized and secu- 
larised the church.” 

3. “It imposes a religion upon 
the subjects of it, before they are 
aware of it.” 

4. “It has uniformly inspired a 
persecuting spirit.” 

5. That it inspires the subject as 
soon as he recognises the action, 
and understands it as his parents 
explain it, with an idea thathe is bet- 
ter than a heathen, or now in a state 
differing from an unbaptized person. 





The first and fifth of these 
charges have’been incidentally no- 
ticed, and I trust fully obviated, in 
the preceding letters. The second 
can never happen, but where the 
church and state are amalgamated ; 
and we are not to argue against a 
thing, frem the abuse of it. The 
third is silly, as it is well known, 
that the prejudice of education is 
as strong in the children of Bap- 
tists, as of Peedobaptists. The 
fourth, “that it has uniformly in- 
spired a persecuting spirit,” is in- 
deed. a serious charge, and if well 
founded, would be a strong argu- 
ment, that it is “founded on the 
will of man, and not on the will of 
God.”’ But what is the proof which 
Mr. C. adduces in support of this 
heavy charge? A detailed account 
from Benedict's History of the Bap- 
tists, of seven persons being ill- 
treated in Virginia, and three or 
four in Massachusetts, on account 
of their opposing and probably vili- 
fying infant baptism. I think I am 
as much opposed as Mr. C. can pos- 
sibly be, to persecution of any kind, 


and to any degree, on account of | 


religious tenets, but who can re- 
frain from smiling when he reads 
this mighty proof of Mr. C.’s un- 
qualified assertion, “that infant 
sprinkling (as he is pleased to term 
it) has wniformly inspired a perse- 
cuting spirit?” 

As ‘principles, however acquired, 
are the sources of action, it may be 
worth while to inquire if there is 
any thing in the Peedobaptist sys- 
tem, that has a tendency to beget 
and cherish the hateful spirit of per- 
secution. According to the Peedo- 
baptist system the minor children 
of church members are planted by 
baptism in the vineyard or visible 
church of God; and their parents 
are thereby brought under obliga- 
tions, and voluntarily promise in 
the more immediate presence of 
God, and of the assembled church, 
“to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.”” Now 
one would think that children thus 

Vor. I. 
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educated, bid as fair to imbibe the 
mild and benevolent principles of the 
gospel, as the children of Baptists 
whose parents are not under the 
influence of the foregoing obliga- 
tions. Again: According to the 
Peedobaptist system, baptized mi- 
nors are taught, or ought to be 
taught, that in “consequence of their 
being planted in the vineyard of 
the Lord, they are under special 
obligations “toavoid the pollutions 
of the world, and to seek by prayer 
and a diligent attendance on the 
means of grace the thing signified 
by baptism,” the washing of rege- 
neration, “by the Holy Spirit. 4 
Now I should also think, that chil- 
dren thus instructed, and whose 
minds are imbued with this princi- 
ple, bid as fair, if not fairer, to be re- 

specters of things divine, and to be 
as humane, benevolent, and orderly 
members of society, as the children 
of those who are taught, that they are 
under no such obligations from the 
aforesaid privileges ; ; but taught 
that they are in ‘the visible king- 
dom of darkness, and if God con- 
verts them it is well, if not they 
are not blameable; for Mr. C. tells 
them in p. 197, that “ for his own 
part, he conceives it to be as rea- 
sonable to blame a man for being 
black, or for not being seven feet 
high, as to blame him for not being 
a Christian.”? And I will venture 
to affirm, that children thus edu- 
cated, and thus early impressed, 
will bear a comparison in the ag- 

gregate with the children of Bap- 

tist “families, for a respect for things 
divine, and for all those char ities 
that are the supports of society, 
and the sweeteners of social life. I 
will venture to affirm more, that 
three-fourths, if not nine-tenths of 
those who are at present engaged in 
suppressing the current of abound- 
ing immorality, and in Sipe 
the benign principles of the gospel 

of peace, ; and of love, are those who 
have been baptized in infancy. 
Facts are stubborn arguments, and 


all theories and speculations, how- 
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ever specious, must give way to, 
and bow before them. I freely ad- 
mit, that many baptized i in infancy 
were persecutors, and addicted to 
all kind of wickedness; but the 
question is, was this the conse- 
quence of their being baptized in 
infancy, or of the Peredobaptism 
system as a system; or the abuse 
of it in those churches that are un- 
happily amalgamated with the state, 
or in those churches that have de- 
parted from the truth, or in those 
where the doctrine of baptism 1s 
not correctly understood ? 

After Mr. C. had thus roundly 
and unqualifiedly asserted “that 
infant sprinkling has uniformly in- 
spired a persecuting spirit;” he 
also informs us, “that every body 
knows, that Quakers and Baptists 
have never persecuted.” Quakers 
have nothing to do with the pre- 
sent question, but it may be also 
worth while to inquire into the fact 
as it respects Baptists; and also to 
examine whether or no, there 1s 
any thing in the Baptist system, 
that has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce this hateful and wicked spirit. 

Baptist historians are very fond 
of ¢elling us, that they are descend- 
ed from “the Pzrroprussians, and 
other ancient sects, who are usual- 
ly considered amongst the witnesses 
for the truth in the dark ages of 
Popery. Be that as it may, it is 
unquestionably certain that the 
present Baptist churches, both in 
Europe and America, are sprung 
from the Anabaptists, who started 
up in Germany at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation. Their 
peculiar principles are distinctly 
recorded, and transmitted to us by 
Mosuerm, and other ecclesiastical 
historians. “ They held,” says Mo- 
sHEtM, “ that the church of Christ 


~ ought to be exempt from all sin: 


that all things ought to be common 
amongst the faithful: that all usu- 
ry, tithes, and tribute, ought to be 
entirely abolished: that the baptism 
of infants was an invention of the 
devil: that every Christian was in- 








vested with power to preach the 


gospel: and consequently, that the 


church stood in no need of minis- 
ters or pastors: that in the king- 
dom of Christ civil magistrates 
were useless: and that God still 
continued to reveal his will to cho- 
sen persons by dreams and visions.’ 

Kcecl. Hist. London ed. vol. iv. p. 440. 

And what was the practical ope- 
ration and effect of these princi- 
ples, and especially of the lead- 
ing principle of a spotless church, 
whence all the others naturally and 
necessarily sprung? Was it a high 
respect for things divine, and hu- 
manity, and benevolence, and or- 
derly obedience to the laws? No: 
but the most unparalleled blasphe- 
my, anarchy, and licentiousness, 
with an attempt under Munzer, 
Stupner, and Srorck, and other 
leaders, to overturn all government 
in church and state: and after dis- 
turbing the peace of Germany, and 
of the surrounding countries for a 
considerable time, and wounding 
the Reformation in its very vitals, 
they were at last with considerable 
difficulty discomfited, and dispersed 
by the German princes. 

And who is there, who has care- 
fully read Mr. C.’s book, but must 
have noticed the leading and dis- 
tinguishing principles of those tur- 
bulent fanatics ? They plead for a 
spotless church, and so does Mr. C. 
——a plausible and imposing idea 
indeed, but which I trust I have 
shown is contrary to the design 
of Jehovah in erecting a church 
amongst guilty men. They hated 
and despised the Peedobaptist cler- 
gy of the day; and who has read 
Mr. C.’s Catechism* and other parts 
of his book, but has been struck by 
the rancour manifested therein 
against the Peedobaptist clergy of 
the present time, and the attempts 
he has made to bring them into con- 
tempt and disrepute? They called 
“ infant baptism an invention of the 
devil ;”? -_ although Mr. C. has 





* Vide Quest. 11. 16. 18, 19. 58, 60. 
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not used the same language, yet he 
has given the fullest evidence that 
he hates it as cordially as ever the 
German Anabaptists did, by the 
unceasing ridicule he has attempt- 
ed to pour upon it in almost every 
page. And if it is a fact, (as I be- 
lieve it is,) that he is the writer of 
several essays published in the 
Washington Reporter, with the sig- 
nature of Canpipus, against moral 
societies, and the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania against vice and immorality, 
who is there whu has read these 
essays, but must have seen that he 
has imbibed all the leading theolo- 
gical, and political principles of 
Munzer, Srusner, and Srorck; 
and that should those principles be 
generally imbibed, then as similar 
causes produce similar effects, the 
orderly, happy, and_ respectable 
state of Pennsylvania would soon 
experience all the calamities that 
Germany and the low countries 
once experienced from the Ana- 
baptists under the specious pre- 
tence of erecting a spotless church? 

As these letters may be read by 
some who are not acquainted with 
Mr. C., or who know not his gene- 
ral moral character, I feel it to be 
a duty which I owe to him to say, 
that I do not think he has any such 
designs, and that should such an 
event take place, his moral habits 
would not suffer him to take any 
part in scenes of anarchy, licen- 
tiousness and blood. Itis a plau- 
sible and unscriptural theory that 
has led him to speak and write as 
he has done, and what is no uncom- 
mon thing with even good men, his 
head is at variance with his heart. 
But although I believe that Mr. C. 
would take no part in the practical 
operation of his own principles, yet 
as human nature is the same in all 
ages, and in all countries, I have 
no doubt that there are daring and 
unprincipled men amongst us, who, 
if a favourable opportunity offered, 
would react the scenes of Germany 
in the 16th century, under the 
plausible pretext of erecting a spot- 
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less church bere below. [ have not 
however any apprehension of pre- 
sent danger from the principles in- 
culcated in the essays alluded to, 
as they have been encountered by 
a writer with the signature of Tr- 
MOTHY, Whose strictures.have com- 
pletely neutralized their deleteri- 
ous tendency to all, the grossly ig- 
norant and the lawless excepted, 
the number of which, when com- 
pared with the mass of our citizens, 
is, | trust, but small. 

It was with reluctance that I 
have introduced the German Ana- 
baptists at all into this review. It 
was not with the design of hurting 
the feelings, or casting a reflection 
on the present Baptist Church. For 
although I think them mistaken on 
the subject of baptism, with respect 
to the infants of church members, 
and the mode of administering that 
ordinance, yet I feel happy in say- 
ing, that they have evinced for up- 
wards of a century past, that they 
have renounced the anarchical prin- 
ciples of their predecessors, and 
that they are as firm supporters of 
lawful civil government as any 
other religious denomination. It 
was to point out to Mr. C. the dan- 
gerous tendency of those princi- 
ples he has imbibed and avowed, to 
induce him to review his present 
creed; and to induce those who 
have read his book to reflect before 
they adopt those principles. His 
book has been published at a most 
inauspicious time. For some years 
past, Christians of different deno- 
minations were gradually approach- 
ing each othet, and a hope was en- 
tertained, that all who held the 
doctrines of grace, would at no 
very distant day be consolidated 
into oné impenetrable phalanx, and 
be to the enemies of God, and of 
his Christ, “as terrible as an army 
with banners.”’ The writings of Dr. 
Mason of this country, and of Dr. 
Hall of the Baptist Church in Eng- 
gland, on Christian communion, 
were producing.a happy effect: but 
Mr C.’s inflammatory publication 
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is directly calculated to widen the 
breach, and as far as it may have 
effect, to set those who hold the 
same fundamental articles of reli- 
gion, in bitter hostile array against 
each other. 1 hope, however, that 
the time will come when he will 
reflect on this part of his conduct 
with regret; that he will retrace 
his steps and repair the evil which 
{ am persuaded he has done to the 
church of God, and the interest of 
a benevolent religion. 

i have now finished my brief re- 
view of Mr. C.’s book. Mr. C. may 
perhaps say that it is a brief review 
indeed; for there are many things 
in his hook which I have not even 
glanced at. ‘That is indeed true ; 
but I expect that it will be admit- 
ted, that [ have noticed all his pro- 
minent points, and principal argu- 
ments against Pedobaptism; and 
if I have. overturned these, then the 
ininor points and arguments must 
necessarily fall with them, for when 
the foundation is remov ed, the su- 
perstructure must fall to the ground, 
{t is highly probable that he will 
reply to these letters, and I would 


just conclude by observing, that. 


should I reply to him, it will be 
— the following conditions only. 
. That my arguments are to be 
met and combated by the word of 
God, or sound logical reasoning 3 
and not by such apostrophes as I 
lave already noticed, and the fol- 
lowing addressed to Peedobaptists 
in his book. “QO human tradition 
how hast thou biassed the judgment, 
and blinded the eyes of them that 
should know; under thy influence 
we strain at agnat and swallow a 
camel !”’ 
inconsistencies 1s necessary to con- 
stitute a Peedobaptist!!!’? 2. That 
we are to hear no more about spon- 
sors in baptism, nor of parents pro- 
mising that their children shall be 
religious : such things are as absurd 
and vidi iculous in the eyes of Pres- 
hyterian Predobaptists, as they are 
it his. Nor any more bills of fare 


lor dinner on occasion of the bap- | 
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tism of the children of right ho- 
nourable or dishonourable men. An 
intelligent public should never be 
insulted with such miserable stuff 
instead of argument. Perhaps Mr. 
C. thinks himself entitled to a little 
indulgence in such things, as he 
tells us in the donelusion of his 
book, that he has a dash of satire in 
his constitution, and which he finds 
it difficult te suppress; or to use 
his own language, he has a “ genius 
naturaily inclined to irony, which 
he has often to deny.” Well, al- 
though ridicule is not a test of truth, 
yet as it is of use, for exposing and 
correcting buffoonery, pedantry, ex- 
tr avagant opinions, and extravagant 
and immodest pretensions to supe- 
rior talents and attainments, he has 
my full and free consent to indulge 
it liberally against any thing of that 
kind in these letters, or any thing 
else, that deserves the satiric lash. 
But it must be irony; for genuine 
satire is one thing, and punning on 
letters in the alphabet, quibbling on 
single words, horrific apostrophis- 
ing, and empty declamation, are 
another. To such things, or such 
like things, I will assuredly never 
again reply. Once is enough; per- 


SamMUEL RALSTON. 
worm 


FOR THE PRESS YTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


SOUND POLITICS THE FRUIT OFA 
SOUND RELIGION. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but 
sin isa reproach to any people.” Proy. 

xiv. 34. 

There is no word in the catalogue 
of vocal sounds which has been 
more prostituted and abused than 
the term politics. [tis an articulate 
sound which we hear almost from 
the mouth of every individual who 
speaks the English language—but 
it is a sound, we are certain, very 
often used without being affixed to 
any definite idea. It seems, how- 
ever, in these enlightened times, to 
be pretty generally understood to 
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apply to a something with which re- 
ligion has little or nothing to do. 
How this impression has become so 
very general, it may not perhaps be 
very easy to determine; but that 
such an opinion has obtained a wide 
circulation, no one, who is much 
conversant with the opinions of 
men, can possibly doubt. 

But, notwithstanding this opinion 
may have become popular with 


many, and its influence may be - 


widely spread and extensively felt ; 
it is an opinion which, we fear not 
to declare, has its basis in the gross- 
est error. 

This error may perhaps have partly 
originated from the practice,which is 
very prevalent in states, of appoint- 
ing persons to places of distinction 
and trust who are totally destitute 
of the recommendations of religion 
and virtue. When such appoint- 
ments frequently take place; and, 
when it appears that money and in- 
terest, rather than true merit, have 
been the causes which produced 
them, men are very apt to conclude 
that wealth, however it may be pro- 
cured, and that interest and influ- 
ence which wealth commands, are 
of more advantage to promote any 
one to honour in the state, than that 
religion which teaches us to fear 
God and to do good to our fellow 
men. Were the practice of appoint- 
ing to offices of state, therefore, 
different, in those political commu- 
nities into which mankind are divid- 
ed, we have little doubt but that the 
associations of men also, in regard 
to the connexion of religion and 
politics, would naturally undergo a 
similar change. Were those of 
sound sentiment and inflexible in- 
tegrity invariably stationed at the 
helm of public affairs, men would be 
apt to conclude, that there was in- 
deed some connexion between that 
principle which binds us to worship 
and reverence our Creator, and that 
conduct which we ought to observe 
when we are promoted to situations 
of trust in that country or nation to 
which we belong. ‘They would then 
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be led to see that a true saint and a 
genuine patriot were not two dis- 
tinct characters, but that patriotism 
was but one feature of that charac- 
ter which constitutes a genuine 
saint. 7 

Another cause, probably, which 
has given rise to this very destruc- 
tive error which we are now endea- 
vouring to trace to its origin, is that 
very prevalent mistake, which ex- 
ists among many of the pious, of 
conceiving that there is a kind of 
opposition between religion and the 
common duties and affairs of life. 
Many seem to think, that nothing 
deserves the name of religion, ex- 
cept those acts of devotional wor- 
ship by which we are supposed to 
pay our respect immediately to the 
Deity. All other actions, they ap- 
pear to imagine, ought to be ranked 
under a very different head than 
that of religion. We think this 
conception, wherever it may have 
had its origin, exceedingly absurd. 
Devotional exercises are not re- 
ligion; they are only expressions of 
it, and may be viewed as calculated, 
like any other of our actions, to 
have a reciprocal influence on the 
principle from which they spring. 
Religion, which consists in rectitude 
of heart and purity of principle, 
produced by a sound faith in the doc- 
trines of the gospel, prompts us to 
worship God; but, when we have 
continued to worship God for some 
time, the influence of the habit, 
which repeated acts of this kind na- 
turally generates, is felt in strength- 
ening che principle which gave them 
birth. The exercises of devotion, 
consequently, may be considered in 
one sense as a proof of our regene- 
ration, and in ahother as means 
of grace, appointed by God, to aid 
our progress towards heaven. 

From these remarks, then, it will 
appear obvious, that acts of worship 
can only be considered as ranking 
among the other good works which 


may be denominated the fruits of 


? . r 
religion. When one loves and does 
good to his neighbour, therefore, in 
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obedience to the will and command- 
ment of his God, he certainly endea- 
vours to honour him, as well as when 
he bows the knee before him in the 
attitude of devotional homage. ‘The 
one of these acts, consequently, 
cannot be justly viewed as opposed 
to the other. ‘They spring from the 
same principle—tend ultimatel 

the same point—and derive their 
difference of aspect from the cir- 
cumstances merely in which the ac- 
tor is placed when he performs each. 
When he engages in any devotional 
exercise, he approaches God imme- 
diately, and tenders to him the ho- 
mage of his heart; but when he does 
a good action to ee neighbour, his 
conduct does not seem to point so 
immediately to God ; and therefore, 
this latter action i: considered as 
having far less connexion with re- 
ligion than the former. But this 
idea is entirely wrong. For he who 
does not love his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot be supposed to love 

his God whom he hath not seen. 1 
John, iv. 20. Hence, so far are the 
devotional acts of religion and the 
common duties of life from being 
opposed to each other, that it ap- 
pears evident, on strict and proper 
examination, that he who does not 
carefully attend to the performance 
of both, cannot, according to the 
doctrines of Biblical religion, be 
reckoned among the spiritual chil- 
dren of the living God. 

Another circumstance, which has 
tended, in these times, to separate 
the character of the saint from that 
of the politician, in the judgment of 
inen, may be found in that ecclesio- 

olitical system, which seemed to 
grow out of C hristianity , a few cen- 
turies after its first appearance. 
Many have thought, and many do 
still ‘think, that religion ought not 
to be much encour aged i 1n any state, 
because it once seemed to lend its 
aid to such a fabric as that to which 
we have at present alluded. Those 
who thus judge, however, must be 
regarded as having formed their 
opinion from a partial view of the 








case. They do not consider that 
the very circumstance for which they 
contend, namely, a separation be- 
tween the characterofa saint and po- 
litician, was the very thing which led 
to that chief mischief, against which 
they pretend, by their wise politics, 
to guard themselves and their prose- 
lyted disciples. ‘The separation of 
saint and politician, seon produced 
separate interests in the church and 
state; the clergy, therefore, endea- 
voured by craft to secure their inte- 
rests; and the statesmen, by means 
not more honourable, strove to for- 
tify theirs ; but as the former ap- 
peared to have the air of religion on 
their side, they by degrees obtained 
an advantage over thélatter. Hence 
the ecclesiastical interest rose com- 
pletely above that of the state, and 
consequently proved, in the hand of 
a designing and worldly priesthood, 
the means of entirely subjugating 
the political powers of Europe. 

The power which the clergy thus 
obtained, made the secular princes 
glad to court their notice and influ- 
ence. Princes were afraid to incur 
their displeasure, because the ex- 
communication of the church was 
felt to be a visitation of a most awful 
kind. ‘Thence sprung that slavish 
fear and abject superstition which, 
for a long time, involved the Euro- 
pean states in the grossest ignorance 
and most degrading barbarism. Thus 
did both cler gy and laity, by their 
mutual jealousies, become divested 
of those religious principles which, 
if their influence had been felt, 
would have restrained them from 
pursuing those schemes, which 
brought upon the states to which 
they belonged so much darkness 
and misery. 

This overwhelming evil, then, 
might have been prevented, had the 
statesmen of those times been men 
of enlightened piety ; men influenc- 
ed by those principles which teach 
governors and legislators to regard, 
in all their transactions, the rights 
and comforts of the people; and 
men willing to throw the weight ef 
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their influence into the government 
of the church, so as to have balanced 
correctly the ecclesiastical scales, 
and prevented the preponderance of 
clerical power. Had statesmen and 
clergy thus amalgamated their in- 
fluence in the management of eccle- 
siastical government and discipline, 
the rights of private conscience, 
and the political liberties of man- 
kind, might have been secured, while 
the interests of religion and morality 
would neither have been impeded 
nor destroyed. 

Having therefore thus endeavour- 
ed shortly to trace the steps of that 
false reasoning, which seems to have 
led to the popular opinion that re- 
ligion and politics have no necessary 
connexion, we shall now proceed 
to show, more directly, that the lat- 
ter cannot really exist, in a sound 
state, without the former. 

The term politics, if rightly un- 
derstood, must certainly be consi- 
dered to mean that science which 
teaches how to frame judicious laws 
and regulations for promoting the 
internal comfort and good order of 
any particular state or community. 
These laws, therefore, that they 
may be effective, should have, in 
their formation, regard to the na- 
tural principles of ‘those beings for 
the government of whose conduct 
and proceedings they are framed. 
{fit be found then that no legisla- 
tive enactments are sufficient to 
deter men from vicious conduct 
without the aid and influence of cer- 
tain constitutional principles; and 
that these constitutional principles 
cannot be brought to bear with much 
force upon human action unless 
called into operation by the assist- 
ance of a certain species of reli- 
gious education ; it must be granted, 
we should think, that all the labours 
of the statesman, if unaided by the 
influence of religion, will be inade- 
quate to construct a code of laws 
sufficiently effective to answer the 
hee and important object at which 

e pretends to aim. That this is 


not a mere gratuitous assumption | 








the whole history of man and of 
states fully attests. More has al- 
ways been effected, in states, by 
those habits which are generated 
under the influence of an enlight- 
ened piety, than by all the threat- 
ening enactments and pompous pro- 
clamations, which have ever been 
issued from the combined wisdom 
of a host of mere politicians. No 
state has ever long maintained its 
comfort and its peace when its sub- 
jects began to lose on their minds 
the influence of piety. Even the 
ancient states, which possessed not 
the knowledge of the true God, 
found it more for their advantage 
to use the mythology of their poets 
than to be destitute altogether of 
the image of religion. 

If the fact now stated be founded 
in truth, what are we to think of 
that sentiment which goes to esta- 
blish the opinion, that the safety of 
a state grows in proportion to the 
increase of the distance which is 
produced between religion and the 
political creed of its statesmen and 
legislators? Is a state really safer, 
when: its governors and lawgivers 
are without the fear of God and 
those honourable principles which 
the religion of the Bible teaches, 
than when its rulers and legislators, 
actuated and influenced by correct 
motives, become aterror to evil doers 
and a praise and protection to those 


who do well? Let the consciences of 


those (if they have any conscience} 
who are continually guarding states 
against the influence of godly and 
upright rulers give a categorical 
answer to this question. If they are 
disposed for the sake of consistency 
to answer it in the affirmativ e, we 
demand of them to show us, in the 
whole annals of political history, an 
instance of a single state, which has 
stood stable and respectable, for 
any length of time, under the guid- 
ance of a government such as that 
which they recommend. 

But those, who espouse the sen- 
timent which we are now combating, 
may endeavour perhaps to evade the 
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force of our argument by asserting, 
that our doctrine would go to main- 
tain the necessity of every country 
having an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. We do not see, however, 
that this is a necessary consequence 
of the doctrine which we are endea- 
vouring to inculcate. We have al- 
ready attempted to show, that, by 
leaving the government of the 
church entirely to the management 
and control of the clergy, much 
mischief accrued to the political 
communities of Europe, which might 
have been prevented, had a mode 
of government more presbyterial 
been pursued. We have also en- 
deavoured to establish the fact, that 
religion does not consist in mere 
external pomp and ceremony, but 
in rectitude of heart and principle; 
and, hence, we cannot see, that 
when statesmen are required to 
exemplify and recommend such a 
religion by their conduct and prac- 
tice, that they are necessarily re- 
quired to make laws to support and 
sanction any particular set of ec- 
clesiastical rites, which would have 
a tendency to give any class of 
worshippers more weight and sta- 
bility in the state than another. We 
contend not for rites; but we con- 
tend for principles. We say, let 
no grant be given, by the state, to 
support any society of worshippers 
merely because they assume a par- 
ticular name and perform their 
worship in a particular way; but 
we say, at the same time, let not 
statesmen become so irreligious and 
immoral as to make the other sub- 
jects of the state suppose, that cor- 
ruption and prof#nity are the best 
qualifications to procure promotion ; 
and that all honest principle and 
worthy conduct are to be disregard- 
ed as the degrading effects of cant, 
superstition and priestcraft. States- 
men, and the teachers of religion 
and morality, should never be so 
completely separated in their prin- 
ciples and operations as never to 
appear to meet on the same ground. 
‘They should each, in their respec- 
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tive spheres, give evidence, by their 
proceedings, that they do indeed 
desire to promote the temporal and 
eternal comfort of those over whom 
their doctrines and their laws may 
have any influence. 

If then this doctrine be allowed 
to be correct, it must at the same 
time be admitted, that it is the in- 
cumbent duty of the statesman to 
lend the aid of his influence to the 


demolition of all those establish- 


ments, in the community, which 
may have a direct tendency to cor- 
rupt the principles and destroy the 
morality of his fellow subjects. The 
mere interest of individuals should 
have no influence in preventing 
him from engaging in such an ope- 
ration. Ought the religious and 
moral principles of a whole com- 
munity to be endangered for the 
temporal advantage of a few? This 
would be to sacrifice the comfort 
and stability of a whole state, to 
gratify a few who care not to pro- 
mote its general interest, unless it 
can be done without requiring them 
to make a single relinquishment of 
any thing which they consider pro- 
ductive to them of any temporal 
advantage. Are those, then, who 
seem to be so destitute of every 
enerous and patriotic feeling, so 
much entitled to countenance and 
patronage, that the safety, honour 
and peace of the whole community 
inust be risked, rather than. they 
should be disturbed in any one 
point where their worldly interest 
may appear to be concerned? Can 
it be sound policy, on the part of 
the statesman, to view with indif- 
ference the conduct of those indi- 
viduals who, thus to enrich them- 
selves, are continually opening 
places of allurement and erecting 
vehicles of amusement, to entice 
away the youth of the state from 
those places of moral improvement 
which have been established, in 
Christian communities, for the wor- 
ship of God and the inculcation of 
lessons of sound religion and cor- 
rect morality. Ought the youth of 
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the state to be taken from their 
usual employments, on the first da 
of each week, merely that they may 
become the dupes of such designing 
men, and be led by them into the 
demoralizing scenes of vice and dis- 
sipation, and be induced to spend 
in such debasing pursuits that pro- 
perty which may have been procur- 
ed by the sparing parsimony of their 
parents, or the hard labour of their 
own hands? Of what use are go- 
vernors and legislators, if they do 
not employ their exertions to pre- 
serve the youthful subjects of the 
state from ruin? If immoral, dissi- 
pated, and sickly youth are likely 
to become the ornaments of a state, 
then stigmatise religion and mo- 
rality—demolish all moral institu- 
tions—open, in every quarter, places 
of dissipation—erect, every where, 
vehicles for Sabbath days’ amuse- 
ment—and let the Sundays, instead 
of being appropriated to the worship 
of God, be devoted to the worship 
of demons; and we say, that such 
precious ornaments to a state, where 
such practices are encouraged and 
sanctioned, will not be wanting. 
But, if such subjects would be re- 
garded as a disgrace to any commu- 
nity in which they might be found, 
we hope it will appear to be the duty 
of all statesmen to pursue a con- 
trary course to that which is so well 
calculated to produce such charac- 
ters. 

But, when statesmen attempt 
such a work of reformation as that 
to which we have now alluded, their 
own moral conduct should be such 
as to give weight and authority to 
their proceedings. He who makes 
laws against immoral practices, 
ought not himself to be the first 
transgressor of these laws. ‘The 
true patriot ought to show that he 
does not wish to be instrumental in 
imposing laws upon others, to which 
he himself would be unwilling to 
render obedience. Hence we natu- 
rally infer, that the very circum- 


stance of any one’s being a legisla- 


Vou. I. 








tor should lead him to conclude, 
that his own conduct ought to be 
virtuous and exemplary. We can- 
not see, therefore, how an unworthy 
and immoral statesman should be 
tolerated in a state that regards its 
own safety and respectability, any 
more than an ungodly clergyman 
should be continued in the posses- 
sion of his office. Why are clergy- 
men so much condemned when the 
act improperly, while the immorali- 
ties and profanities of statesmen are 
past over with such indulgent eye? 
We do not pretend to apologise for 
the misconduct of unworthy clergy- 
men ; but we certainly do not hesi- 
tate to declare, that the immoral be- 
haviour of an ungodly and unprin- 
cipled statesman, 1s as dangerous 
and as destructive in its influence as 
that of an unworthy clergyman, and 
ought consequently to be branded 
with a stamp not less odious. The 
ruin of that state is hastening on 
apace, where wickedness walks with 
an unblushing face in high places. 
But much good may be augured of 
that community where the rulers do, 
by their enactments and example, 
countenance the side of virtue, and 
strive to stem the current of irre- 
ligion and vice. For the fear of the 
Lord, and the observance of mora- 
lity, in any state, have always been 
found to be the safeguards of its 
stability. This fact, no wise and 
unprejudiced observer will deny. 
The downfall of all states may be 
traced to the want of those princi- 
ples in the rulers, which true reli- 
gion requires them to possess. We 
venture, therefore, to conclude our 
present remarks with this unquali- 
fied, and, in the estimation of some 
perhaps, too sweeping a declaration, 
that that man, who is destitute of 
those principles which the religion 
of the Bible inculcates, is not a 
character whose political proceed- 
ings will long be attended with 
much real advantage to the state or 
community to which he belongs. 


T. G. M’I. 
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Extracts from the Report of the 
Managers of the Female Domestic 
Missionare y Society. 

Five years have elapsed since the 
Female Domestic Missionary Soci- 
ety was first instituted. The pro- 
ceedings have been regularly hand- 
ed down by the Report of each 
year. Its existence to the present 
period has been contrary to the 
expectation of many persons, and 
cause of gratitude to all those who 
are interested in the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. By be- 
ing so highly favoured, we have 
been taught to trust in the Lord and 
not be afraid. He will not disap- 
point in that which he has engaged 
to perform. ‘To Him we look fora 
blessing. A steady zeal and un- 
wearied exertions, on the part of 
the missionary and the managers, 
are essentially necessary; for which: 
we are not only accountable to our 
Heavenly Master, but also to those 
who have patronized the society by 
affording pecuniary aid. O, that 
many more would come out to the 
help of the Lord! O, that they would 


consider those among whom sanctu-. 


ary privileges are but scantily dif- 
fused! what a pleasure they might 
enjoy in adding to the little store 
which would keep in employ the 
faithful missionary, who feels that 
it is meat and drink indeed, to do 
the will of his Heavenly Master; 
who shrinks not from his arduous 
undertaking, but willingly foregoes 
many social enjoyments, and many 
religious privileges, in order to ac- 
complish his round of duties. In 
all these he is strengthened and re- 
treshed by a firm reliance on the 
promise of the Lord Jesus—« Lo, 
fam with you always.”’ Hence, he 
is enabled to foster a hope of future 
good resulting from his visits to the 
hovel of poverty, the bed of lan- 
guishment, and the house where 
afiliction has become a guest. 
Feeling assured that some ex- 
tracts from the journal of the mis- 
sionary will afford more real satis- 
faction to the society than general 
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proceedings, we with pleasure pre- 


sent them, in preference toa regular 
Report. 


Sabbath, Nov. 19, 1820.—Preach- 
ing, as usual, in the mission house. 
In one of the exercises I was assist- 
ed by Mr. Scott. The house was well 
filled and the audience attentive. 

Nov. 21.—Called to see Mrs. 
B. who is just recovering from a 
severe indisposition. Previous to 
her illness, ailliction of another kind 
had led her to a serious considera- 
tion of her ways; but not till she 
found herself drawing near to the 
gates of death, had she such a view 
of her sins as to compel her to fly 
for refuge to the Saviour of sinners. 
She then felt herself guilty and de- 
serving of death, and was convinced 
that she must perish without hope, 
unless Jesus extended his kind hand 
to save. In her distress she called 
upon the Lord, and he was gracious- 
ly pleased to bring her back from 
the borders of the grave, and to 
permit her to hope for mercy. She 
was asked, if she believed that Je- 
sus was able and willing to save 
sinners? She replied that she did, 
and that he would save all that 
came unto him in the right way. 
“ But,” says she, “I do not know 
what is the right way to come unto 
him.” Repentance and faith were 
then explained to her, as the way in 
which a sinner comes unto Christ 
and is made a partaker of his salva- 
tion. After solemnly exhorting her 
to remember and fulfil the vows 
made unto the Lord in the hour of 
distress, I prayed with her and de- 
parted. 

In the evening I attended the 
Bible class. ‘They manifest an in- 
creasing desire to become well 
acquainted with gospel truths, which 
encourages me to hope that much 
good will be done. O, “hat the King 


of Zion would hear, and answer the 
ardent prayer—* that the seed sown 
may bring forth fruit to everlasting 
life, and that every member of this 
class may become an heir of glory.’ 
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Nov. 27.—In the course of my 
visits I met with a young man who 
appears anxiously concerned for the 
salvation of his soul. In a late 
voyage, whilst in a sickly climate, 
he was attacked with the fever, and 
brought to the verge of dissolution. 
The guilt of his past life oppressed 
his soul. He had departed far from 
those principles of truth and holi- 
ness in which he had been educated, 
and had plunged into dissipation 
and vice of various kinds. The 
recollection of these things filled 
him with terror and dismay. He 
believed that he must die, and knew 
that he deserved to suffer the pains 
of the secend death. No pious 
friend—no Christian minister was 
nea: to exhibit to his view the truths 
of that gospel which he had so much 
neglected—to explain unto him once 
more the plan of salvation through 
a crucified Saviour. All was dark- 
ness, and despair. With strong cries 
and tears he besought the Lord to 
spare his life, and restore him once 
more to the land of his nativity, 
where the means of grace are so 
abundantly enjoyed, and vowed that 
the remainder of his life should be 
consecrated to God. 

Whilst many of our countrymen, 
who despise the privileges of the 
gospel at home, but are made sen- 
sible of its value abroad, and die 
without consolation and without 
hope in some distant region, this 
youth was mercifully spared. “His 
prayer was heard and answered, 
and now he remembers and endea- 
vours to fulfil his vow. His health 
is still delicate, but whenever he is 
able, he statedly attends the wor- 
ship of God at the Mariners’ church, 
and bears decided testimony to the 
happy effects produced by the la- 
bours of the venerable Mr. East- 
burn among the seamen. | explain- 
ed unto this youth the mode of a 
sinner’s reconciliation to God; 


endeavoured to invigorate his reso- 
lutions to persevere in the way of 
life; and pointed out to him the 
aggravated guilt which would most 
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assuredly accompany areturn to the 
ways of sin. 

Tuesday, Nov. 28.—Visited four 
or five families accompanied by one 
of the managers. We found persons 
of a great variety of character. Some 
were careless and indifferent, others 
inquiring. Of the members of the 
church at Moyamensing, some were 
lukewarm, some were desponding, 
others rejoicing in the hope of sal- 
vation. We endeavoured to adapt 
our remarks, as much as possible, to 
their peculiar state. The immense 
importance of religion, the danger 
of self deception, the encourage- 
ments and consolations of the gos- 
pel, were exhibited to their view, as 
the nature of the case seemed to 
demand. : 

Wednesday, Nov. 29.—Recom- 
menced preaching and visiting in 
the Alms-House, which had for 
some time past been discontinued 
on account of the prevalent sick- 
ness. . 

This receptacle of poverty and 
distress usually contains, during the 
winter season, more than a thousand 
inhabitants. Some of these once 
moved in the first circles, and en- 
joyed, of the good things of this 
world, 

Now they are destitute and forsa- 
ken, and compelled to retreat to this 


asylum to obtain a support for their. 


wretched existence. This reverse 
of circumstances has deprived some 
individuals of their reason. But 
the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants of this hotise have,drudged on 
through life, between a comfortable 
and scanty subsistence, till, being 
at last reduced to absolute want, 
they have become totally dependant 
on public charity. Misfortune, in- 
dolence, intemperance, and iniquity 
in its endless variety of form, are 
the causes which send such num- 
bers to this abode of the destitute. 
I preached in one of the wards, 
from Ecc. vii. 14: “In the day of 
prosperity be joyful, but in the day 
of adversity consider.” The audi- 
ence was attentive and solemn. 


that heart could desire.’ 
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Some were dissolved in tears. Af- 
ter sermon I had some conversation 
with several of my hearers. Mr. 
G., who, during my former labours 
appeared truly penitent, is in a de- 
sponding state of mind, and fears, 
that,notwithstanding his repentance 
and reformation, the Lord will cast 
him off. The sins of his past life 
appear so great, that he knows not 
how they can be forgiven. He was 
directed to the Saviour whose 
“ blood cleanseth from all sin.” In- 
stances were then adduced from 
scripture, in which the greatest sin- 
ners had been forgiven, and texts 
quoted to prove that the Lord 
would not cast off the repenting and 
returning sinner. 

I then proceeded to the female 
sick ward. Here thirty or forty are 
lying on their sick beds. Many are 
evidently near their end, and but 
very few prepared for that dreadful 
event. I spent the remainder of the 
day among them, endeavouring to 
bring them to a sense of their con- 
dition as sinners, and of their con- 
sequent exposure to the wrath of 
God, and instructing them in the 
way of salvation through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, by repentance 
and faith, they might be Wepared 
for another world. . 

My attention was at length di-? 
rected to one whose pale emaciated 
countenance indicated, that her final 
change was near at hand, and whose 
frequent deep drawn sobs betrayed 
the distress of her mind. A short 
time before she had refused, with 
no small degree of rage and malig- 
nity, to converse on the subject of 
religion with a person who had 
visited her, vainly endeavouring to 
exclude the thoughts of death and 
eternity from her mind. To avoid 
giving unnecessary pain, and pre- 
vent, if possible, her being again 
excited by any thing undesirable or 
abrupt, in this season of feebleness 
and distress, one of the ladies who 
accompanied me was requested to 
inquire whether she was desirous of 
conversing with the missionary. 
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The inquiry was tenderly and affec- 
tionately made, and eagerly an- 
swered in the affirmative. I ap- 
proached her bed side and asked her, 

“ Do you expect to recover from 
this sickness ?”? 

« No, I shall die, I cannot live !” 

“ Have you any hopes of happi- 
ness beyond the grave r”’ 

“Qh, no! I shall die, and m 
soul will be lost ! I shall be misera- 
ble throughout eternity !” 

“ But there is a Saviour for all 
who repent of their sins and believe 
on his name. In him we have re- 
demption and forgiveness of sin 
through his blood.”’ 

“ Ah! it is too late for me te 
obtain forgiveness.” 

«“ But Jesus receives even at the 
eleventh hour. ‘The thief expiring 
on the cross obtained mercy.” 

“Oh! my sins! my sins! They are 
so great, they never can, they never 
will be forgiven !”’ 

« But Jesus is able to save even 
to the uttermost, all who come unto 
God by him.” 

“QO, yes! he is able to save, and 
he will save others, but he will never 
save me. Did you know, sir, what 
a sinner Iam, you would think so 
too. I have led a profligate life. 
Good people have tried to reclaim 
me. ‘They took me, placed me out 
of the way of temptation, and pro- 
vided for me. I was instructed in 
the truths of religion. I once hoped 
that* Jesus would save me. Yet, 
after all, 1 made my escape from 
them and went back again to my 
wicked way of living. I threw my- 
self beyond the reach of mercy. 
The just judgments of God have 
overtaken me. I must die without 
hope. I must be miserable for ever !”’ 

Whilst she uttered these things 
such horror and despair were visi- 
ble in her countenance as cannot be 
described. She had exerted all her 
remaining strength to make this 
declaration. She sunk down ex- 
hausted, and lay, for a moment, al- 
most motionless. At length fresh 


| floods of tears gushed from her 
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eyes. She clasped her hands and 
looked up toward heaven. Then, 
as though confounded and terrified, 
she hastily hid her face in the bed 
clothes, and lay in an agony that 
convulsed her whole frame. 

My own feelings were so power- 
fully excited, that for several mo- 
ments I could not utter a word. The 
awful declaration of God, Prov. i. 
24—-28, occurred to my mind. I 
trembled when I thought, that, pro- 
bably, upon this very person his 
threatening would be executed. But 
secret things belong unto God. His 
revealed will is the rule of conduct. 
It was my duty to declare unto her 
the truths of the gospel, and leave 
the event in the hands of the Sove- 
reign Disposer of all things. I 
therefore mentioned the invitations 
of the gospel, noticed the descrip- 
tion of persons to whom they were 
addressed, the “ weary and heavy 
laden,” the “thirsty,”’ the “humble 
and contrite.” [ stated the promises 
of forgiveness and acceptance, and 
told her that the experience of 
thousands in every age bore testi- 
mony to their fulfilment, and that 
Jesus himself had said, “ Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.”? She heard me with tears 
and groans, but made no reply. 
Having committed her to the hands 
ofa just and merciful God,by prayer, 
I departed. 

Wednesday, Dec. 6.—Attended at 
the Alms-House,called immediately 
to see the wretched Emeline. She 
continues in the same state. No 
ray of hope cheers her soul. She 
says but little. I endeavoured once 
more to direct her to the “ Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of 
the world.” 

I then preached in the married 
ward. The audience was attentive. 
After sermon I conversed with a 
poor old woman who is rapidly 
sinking into the grave. She is re- 
joicing in the full assurance of a 
blessed immortality. 

Dec. 20.—Found Emeline still 
living. She conversed freely to- 








day, but utterly despairs of mercy. 
I was much surprised and grieved 
to find that she retains a spirit of 
enmity towards one of her best 
benefactors, who had endeavoured 
to reclaim her from her wicked 
ways. This is truly alarming. 
Whether her repentance is of that 
kind which is required in the word 
of God, none but the Searcher ot 
hearts can determine. Her distress 
is, indeed, great, but it appears to 
arise, not so much from a sense of 
the odious nature of sin, as from a 
dread of impending wrath. If it 
arises from the latter source alone, 
we have no reason to conclude that 
her repentance is genuine. They 
who are already in the world of 
wo experience the same kind of re- 
pentance, but it does not relieve 
them from the pressure of wrath, it 
is of no avail. It is distressing be- 
yond expression to see her standing 
on the verge of eternity, unable to 
lay hold of the promises of the gos- 
pel—it is appalling to hear her de- 
claration that her everlasting de- 
struction is certain. But a false 
hope would be of no real advantage. 
It might alleviate present distress, 
but must fail the moment she passes 
the threshold of eternity, and the 
shock which her soul must then 
sustain would be rendered still more 
tremendous. The only relief which 
can be obtained when meditating on 
this painful subject, is derived from 
the truth, that she is in the hands of 
the “ Judge of the whole earth, who 
will do right.” 

Dec. 24.—Preached in the female 
sick ward, from Jer. viii. 22. After 
sermon | conversed with E. who is 
lying in this ward. Her life has 
been prolonged beyond all expecta- 
tion, but now it is evidently on the 
eve of extinction. She was so low 
that her voice could scarcely be 
heard; she informed me that she was 
dying without hope. She had for- 
saken the Lord, and he had now 
utterly forsaken her and refused te 
hear her prayers. As it appeared 
probable that this would be the las: 
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time that I should see her in the 
land of the living, I addressed to her 
vnce more the invitations and promi- 
ses of the gospel, and told her of the 
ability and willingness of Jesus to 
save even the chief of sinners, but 
she replied only with sobs and tears. 
{t did not alleviate, it seemed to 
increase her distress. How shall I 
comfort those whom the Lord re- 
fuses to comfort? How shall I sa 
peace unto them for whom there is 
no peace ? May the Lord ever pre- 
vent me from being instrumental 
in deceiving souls. The darkness 
of death is fast gathering around 
this unhappy creature. ‘The dark- 
ness of despair has already settled 
upon her, and she is completely 
subjected to its horrors. She acknow- 
edges the justice of God in casting 
her off, and fearfully awaits her 
doom. O, what folly! what mad- 
ness to forsake the Lord, to plunge 
into sin, and defer repentance till 
laid on a dying bed, when there is 
scarcely a possibility of salvation. 
Jan. 3.—On my return to the 
Alms-House this day,I was informed 
that the unhappy Emeline is no 
more, Her spirit has entered upon 
the realities of the eternal world, 
aud her everlasting destiny is fixed! 
During the first part of her illness, 
continually expecting to die, and 
being without hope of salvation, her 
agony was dreadful. But as the 
thread of life was lengthened out, 
she sunk into a state of fixed and 
stupid despair. Iam informed that 
the near approach of death once 
more aroused her to a sense of her 


real condition. Her agony was re- | 
vived with redoubled force, and her | 
horror was indescribable. Nearly | 
the last words she uttered were | 
“Hell is opening to receive me!’ | 


Fearful, indeed, is the end of the 


ungodly. The wicked are driven | 


away in wrath, but the righteous 
hath hope in his death.” 

Jan. 13.—Was requested to visit 
M. A.a sick woman in the Alms- 
House, in the female sick ward. She 
was very ill, but in a happy frame 











of mind. From her statement to 
me, and from the testimony of others, 
I learned that she had lived a disso- 
lute life, and experienced the bitter 
fruits of sin. Destitute, forsaken, 
and plunged into the deepest dis- 
tress, conscience commenced its 
operations; but after the pressure 
of affliction had continued for some 
time, her convictions gradually sub- 
sided, and she sunk into a state of 
stupid indifference as to the fate 
that awaited her. In this state about 
three weeks ago, she was taken to 
the Alms-House. Here she lay stu- 
pid, indifferent, and almost lifeless, 
till the day of preaching in this 
ward. Jesus was then announced 
to her as the physician of souls. 
She was aroused from her lethargy. 
Feeling her need and inspired wit: 
hope, she determined without delay 
to seek his healing power. She 
sought earnestly, and a short time 
ago, she obtained an assurance that 
her sins were forgiven. She now 
employs the little strength she pos- 
sesses in praising the Lord for re- 
deeming love. I spent some time 
in conversing with her, and exhorted 
her to examine well the foundation 
of her hope, and mentioned several 
scriptural tests to aid her in the 
examination. She does not appear 
to have experienced such deep con- 
victions as we might reasonably 
expect to find in one of her descrip- 
tion of character, yet she feels her- 
self a ruined sinner, justly con- 
demned to die, whose hopes of sal- 
vation are founded on Christ alone. 
The accuracy of her knowledge of 
the plan of salvation is, indeed, sur- 
prising, considering her ignorance 
and stupidity on other subjects, and 
the small opportunities for reli;ious 
instruction she has ever enjoyed, 
and cannot easily be accounted for 
but by the supposition that she has 
been instructed by the spirit of God. 
If indeed he has changed her heart 
the good work which is now begun 
will be completed.* 





* [have had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the manner of her walk and conduct 
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January 19, 20.—-Visited the 
Alms-House, in company with se- 
veral of the brethren, from the semi- 
nary at Princeton. We went from 
couch to couch, conversing with the 
sick and the dying. Some were 
hardened; others inquiring what 
they must do to be saved ; and but 
very few rejoicing in the hope of 
forgiveness of sin. We endeavour- 
ed to awaken the hardened sinner 


to a sense of his danger; to direct 


the inquiring; to inspire the truly | 


penitent with the hope of salvation ; 
and to confirm the hopes, and soothe 
the sorrows, of the chiliven of God 
in their afflictions. One whose 
heart affliction has softened, told 
me that she suffered justly, for she 
had loved the things of this world 
more than she had loved her God. 
She had wasted her strength, and 
destroyed her health, in endeavour- 
ing to get together a little property, 
whilst she neglected the one thing 
needful. Instead of attending the 
worship of God on the Sabbath, she 
spent that holy day in adorning her 
house, and sometimes in trying to 
increase her gains, by doing work 
in secret. * But,’’ says she, “ the 
curse of God has fallen heavily upon 
me; now I am stripped of all that I 
sO much loved, and sent to the Alms- 
House. I know that I do not de- 
serve to have even this place to go 
to. Iam now anxious only for my 
soul.” 

Another said, that she had seen 
us pass from bed to bed, and con- 
verse with others, but no one came 
to her. She began to fear that the 
Lord had given her up, and would 
be gracious to her no more. “ O, 
sir,’ says she, “ you know not what 
a burden rests upon me.”’ She was, 





after her recovery. Her manner of life, 
from that time, has been totally oe Sy 
At one period, several circumstanc es ren- 
dered her piety doubtful. But since, we 
have had reason to conclude that her 
change 1s radical, I was sent for, on the 

29th of October, to visit her, as she was ex- 
tremely ill. She supposed herself to be 


on her dying bed; but had a full assurance 
of a happy immortality. 








fer afew moments too much agi- 
tated to proceed. At length, with 
a countenance expressive of the 


greatest anxiety, she inquired, “ Is 


there any hope for one who has apos- 
tatized from a profession of reli- 
gion?’ I replied, by quoting Mal. 
ii. 7, “* Return unto me, and I will 
return unto you ; saith the Lord of 
hosts.” I told her that these were 
the words of the Lord to apostates. 
Her pale countenance was instant- 
ly illuminated with a smile of j joy. 
« These are indeed precious words,” 
says she. “ Yes, the Lord will 
surely receive the returning sin- 
ner.” 

Wednesday, 24.—Attended at the 
Alms-House. There are four or five 
in one ward, that profess to have 
lately received a hope of acceptance, 
and some of them give as satisfac- 
tory evidence of a renewed heart, 
as can generally be expected from 
new born souls. The evidence of 
others is of the doubtful kind.* 
There are six or seven anxiously 
concerned for the salvation of their 
souls. But there are many that give 
deplorable evidence of their igno- 
rance and depravity. One poor 
young creature, about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, did not know 
that she had a soul, and appeared 
greatly surprised, when I told her 
that although she died, and her body 
was put in “the grave, a part of her, 
her soul, would never die. An- 
other told me she had suffered so 
much in this world, that she would 
surely* be happy in the world to 
come; for she did not believe that 
the Lord would make her miserable 
in both worlds. I told her that it 
was her sins that made her misera- 
ble, and not the Lord ; and if they 
made her miserable here, then most 
assuredly they would, if not for- 
saken, make her miserable hereafter. 
Her hope of future happiness was, 
therefore, entirely without founda- 
tion. She was much displeased, and 





* All those of whom I have at present 
any knowledge, continue to give evidenve 


| of genuine piety, 
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began to complain bitterly of the 
pains of her body. I then told her, 
that unless she repented of her sins, 
the pains she now felt would be 
nothing, in comparison, with what 
she would suffer in another world. 

Another said she hoped to be 
saved, for she had taken the sacra- 
ment, and had never committed a 
sin in her life; and all attempts to 
convince her that she had sinned, 
and needed a Saviour, were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Wednesday, Feb. 7.—Preaching 
had been appointed in the men’s sick 
ward, but as no preaching is ever 
allowed there, I concluded to spend 
the day in visiting. Here I found 
several persons who appeared to be 
pious, and who rejoiced greatly to 
have an opportunity of conversing 
with a preacher of the gospel. One 
man remarked, that he could truly 
say with the Psalmist, «It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted. 
Before I was afflicted I went astray, 
but now have I kept thy word.” 
He declared that he was happier in 
this diseased state, lying on a pallet 
of straw in the Alms-House, than he 
had ever been whilst he enjoyed 
health, nossessed property: and was 
surrounded by friends. “ For,” 
says he, “J never knew till now 
what it was to have peace of con- 
science, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
I never knew what it was to hold 
communion with God. There is 
enjoyed, in these things, a greater 
degree of happiness than earth can 
afford.”’ 

I conversed hkewise with Mr. H. 
a lawyer, who has passed through 
many vicissitudes of life. Having 
lost his property; being totally dis- 
abled for the active duties of his 
profession by a stroke of the palsy ; 
and destitute of such friends as 
could grant him effectual aid, he is 
compelled to take up his abode in 
this asylum for the destitute. He 


had imbibed deistical opinions, but 

says that he finds them a wretched 

support in the day of adversity. 
He requested me to furnish him 
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with some books on the evidences of 
Christianity. He said, that if the 
Bible did actually contain the re- 
vealed will of God, it was of im- 
mense importance to him, and he 
ought to be convinced of the truth. 
He now had leisure for a thorough 
investigation of these evidences. | 
engaged to supply him with such 
books as he wanted. 

Friday, March 9.—Visited. Mr. 
H. He has just finished reading 
the books with which I furnished 
him. In the course of his inquiries 
many difficulties occurred to his 
mind, but they have been happily 
removed, by means of the explana- 
tions given him by myself, and 
others who have occasionally visited 
him. He says, that he never expect- 
ed to find the Christian religion 
supported by such irresistible evi- 
dence. He had rejected it without 
examination ; and supposes that this 
must be the case with every one 
who does reject it; for he says, 
that he is convinced that no real 
lover of truth, who possesses even a 
small share of intellectual vigour, 
can examine those evidences, and 
then deny the divine origin of the 
Christian religion. 

His faith is merely speculative. 
He has declared his rational convic- 
tion that the Bible is a revelation 
from God; but confesses that he 
has not a realizing sense of the im- 
portant truths it contains, and gives 
no satisfactory evidence of a renew- 
ed heart. 

It was necessary faithfully to in- 
form him, that his faith was not such 
as constituted its possessor a par- 
taker of the righteousness of Christ. 

The difference between specula- 
tive and saving faith was then, as 
distinctly as possible, stated to 
him, and he was informed that the 
one, without the other, would not 
profit him. Some works on prac- 
tical religion were then left in his 
hands, which he engaged faithfully 
to peruse. He was then told, that 
reading of the word of God and of 
pious books, meditation and prayer, 
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were the means of grace, which 
could never be effectual of them- 
selves, but were made so only by 
the power of God. In the use of 
these means, therefore, he must look 
wp unto him, and depend on him 
alone, to render them effectual unto 
salvation. 

J. H. Van Covurr. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1821. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have lately read with some at- 
tention, a new work, entitled “ The 
Mediatorial Reign of the Son of 
God,” &c.; and shall trouble you 
with a few’ oservations which oc- 
curred to me on perusing it. 

The author informs us, that he 
wrote purposely for the use of Stu- 
dents of Theology. No Christian 
will hesitate for a moment, in agree- 
ing with the author, “that these 
men are an object of great interest 
in the Christian church.” The love 
of truth at all times powerfully in- 
fluences its possessor. ‘The truth, 
as it is in Jesus, has a transforming 
mfluence upon all who sayingly 
know it. It teaches them “to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world.”” And when 
we find the advocates of that truth 
exemplary in their lives for sobriety 
and practical godliness, we attend 
the more readily to any new dis- 
coveries they may have made in 
the illustration of gospel doctrine, 
or in the detection of error. 

The author in his dedication in- 
forms the students of theology, 
“that he owes them a duty of love, 
which he endeavours to discharge, 
by putting into their hands the pre- 
sent publication;” and further adds, 
“ that it is in fact, rather a sense of 
personal duty, and a desire to ac- 
quit himself to himself, than any 


other consideration which have in- 
Vou. I. 








duced him to trouble them with this 
production.” He lets them know, 
that at one period of his life, it was 


‘his lot to get a in certain 


questions and speculations, which 
in his sistglicdiepie supposed to be- 
long to the system of Christian doc- 
trine, and the settlement of which, he 
imagined, to be indispensable to the 
man who would preach the gospel 
correctly ; and that this unfortunate 
mistake had led him into distrac- 
tions, toils, and perils. No doubt the 
benevolent author, from “the duty 
of love he owes these students of the- 
ology,” or rather his “ sense of per- 
sonal duty, and his desire to acquit 
himself to himself,” will cheerfully 
contribute all in his power, to pre- 
serve these young men from similar 
distractions, toils, and perils. 

In page 21, the author justly ob- 
serves, “that the Christian church 
has often suffered fearful calami- 
ties from the rashness and incom- 
ewe of her sons.”” Now, that 

e will be able, both to preserve the 
students of theology, from distrac- 
tions, toils, and perils, ana quiet the 
fears of the church against being 
once more exposed by the rashness 
or incompetency of her sons, there 
is no reason to doubt, since he in- 
forms us that “he knew the gospel 
as well at fifteen, as he does now at 
fifty years of age ; that he does not 


know at this day one principle of 


the Christian faith, which he did 
not know then,” notwithstanding 
his entanglement in certain ques- 
tions and speculations, and the dis- 
tractions, toils, and perils, into 
which his unfortunate mistake led 
him. He declares, “he does not 
come forward to propose discove- 
ries in Christian theology: he has 
not a discovery in Christian theolo- 
gy to make.” ‘This his Christian 
readers ought carefully to keep in 
mind, lest they should be led to 
draw a different conclusion, when 
meeting with such passages as these: 
“} have discovered in confessions, 
and creeds, and systems, &c. (he 
makes no exceptions) things which 
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I never could find in the Bible, and 
which I am sure are not to be found 
in it,” p. 22. © They will wonder 
at me, that I cannot see that con- 
fessions, &c. I shall wonder at 
them, for not believing that these 
instruments are wedges of division ; 
that their necessary effect is to or- 
ganize society into factions of hos- 
tility,” &c. p. 437. “The Augs- 
burg Confession, the > Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, are the docu- 
ments of my mother’s degrada- 
tion,” &c. p. 446. 

There are novelties not a few in 
the work under consideration. Ne- 
vertheless we are not willing to ad- 
mit that the author takes new 
ground every where, even when he 
would persuade us that he is main- 
taining doctrines denied by Cal- 
vinistic writers, systems of divinity, 
&c. He seems to hold out the idea, 
that the value of Christ’s atonement 
is not sufficiently admitted, and 
that the offer of the gospel is too 
much limited. We might, however, 
inquire, who of the reformers or 
their successors ever refused, that 
there is an intrinsic worth, sufhi- 
ciency, or merit, mm the death of 
Christ, for the salvation of all men, 
if it had been so determined by 
God? Who ever denied that there 
is an indiscriminate, free, and un- 
restricted offer of the gospel to be 
made to sinners of mankind with- 
out exception, wherever the oppor- 
tunity is afforded? It is appre- 
hended, that it would be difficult to 
find any confession of faith, system 
of theology, or sound Calvinistic 
writer, in which these things would 
be denied. 

The author sums up all that he 
thinks he has proved through six 
chapters of his book, in “ eight pro- 
positions, or grand principles of 
gospel truth,” p. 74, 75; and it 
would be hard to point out any con- 
fession of faith, or system of divinity 
approved by Calvinistic churches, 
that would contradict a single iota 
contamed in them. By them no 








new idea is added to the common 
stock. 

To us it does appear, notwith- 
standing, that there are some things 
exceptionable in this book, some of 
hich we propose to notice. 

In page 48, two questions are 
proposed to the reader’s very se- 
rious consideration : 

“1. Has Jesus Christ the power 
to verify his own commission, by 
bestowing on all mankind, that 
which he has commanded his minis- 
ters to offer them? 

“TJ. Is it the anxious desire and 
wish of Jesus Christ, that all should 
obey him and be saved ?” 

[t is evident that the author in- 
tends to maintain the positive of 
both these questions. In p. 62, he 
hints that the righteousness of 
Christ is capable of saving the re- 
probate. In p. 68, 69, he maintains 
by consequence, that there is remis- 
sion of sin in the blood of Christ for 
more than the elect. This is but 
skirmishing, however. In chapter 
vii. and viil. he comes to close fight- 
ing, and directs all his artillery 
against the doctrine that would 
confine Christ’s atonement to the 
elect. He uses every argument in 
his power, to prove that Christ pro- 
cured salvation for the whole hu. 
man race; that his remedial right- 
eousness is of the same extent, 
bounds and limits, as the transgres- 
sion of Adam: p.91. In p. 70, he 
asserts that election is no way con- 
nected with the merit of Christ’s 
atonement; and in p. 401 and 402, 
he seems to be at a loss what to do 
with election, and renews a ques- 
tion, proposed in his Fiend of the 
Reformation detected, “ What is 
precisely the use which the sacred 
writers make of the doctrine of 
election ?”? and complains that “not 
one had paid the slightest attention 
to that question.” 

The author inveighs with bitter- 
ness against the use of logic, meta- 
physics, philosophy, and systematic 
divinity, in theological discussions. 
Against metaphysics particularly 
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he wages eternal war. He repre- 
sents this science as an “infernal 
fiend, emerging from the bottom of 
Erebus and old Night, croaking an 
endless and unblest ditty,” p. 109. 
Yet, strange to tell, he draws large- 
ly on all these. Scarcely a page in 
his book is found without employing 
them. 

It is proposed to make some re- 
marks on the author’s views in re- 
lation to the above subjects, and, if 
time permits, on some other sub- 
jects which he has discussed. 

His two questions, p. 48: “Has 
Jesus Christ the power to verify his 
own commission,” &c.—It would 
be necessary, first, to settle the 
question, what is this commission ? 
Or what does Christ command his 
ministers to offer to all mankind? 
Is it that Jesus Christ will save you, 
O sinner, embracing his salvation ; 
believing in his name? Without a 
single exception, the missionary of 
the cross is authorized and com- 
manded, to offer salvation to every 
sinner of Adam’s family, to whom 
he may have access, assuring him, 
on the authority of his Lord and 
Master, that thus believing, he shall 
be saved. “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” If this is the commission, 
as we verily believe it is, what does 
the author gain by proposing the 
question? But this does not seem 
to be his view of the subject. If we 
understand him rightly, he views it 
thus: O sinner, Jesus Christ has 
purchased salvation for you, whe- 
ther you receive it or not! To us 
this would appear both absurd and 
impossible. bsurd, inasmuch as 
it would then be a salvation that 
does not save! That purchased sal- 
vation, for the sinner not receiving 
it, remains with the purchaser, en- 
tirely ineflicient, and as to any pur- 
pose of salvation, he might as well 
not. have procured it. It may be 
answered, however, that it may 
serve .or other purposes. This 
would be one of the discarded me- 
taphysics. It would be a shifting 








the question of salvation away to 
something that is not salvation. We 
therefore dismiss it. 

But the thing is impossible. Let 
us put it to the test. Jesus Christ 


purchased salvation for all men.— 


What is salvation? I speak not of 
every or any kind of salvation, but 
of that salvation which was pur- 
chased by the Saviour of sinners. 
This matter will be cleared by re- 
ferring to his name, Matt. i. 21: 
*« And thou shalt call his name JrE- 
sus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.”? Is this the rea- 
son why the divine Redeemer shall 
be called A Saviour, because he 
shall save from sin? Then the sal- 
vation which Jesus purchased is a 
salvation from sin. Jesus Christ 
purchased this for all men, that they 
shali be saved from sin, whereas 
some, yea many of them, shall die 
in their sins. Saved from sin, but 
not saved from sin! The thing is 
impossible. The salvation of our 
Doctor will turn out the salvable 
state of the Arminians at last. 

“ Has Jesus Christ the power to 
verify his commission, by bestowing 
on all mankind,”? &c.—Iis this what 
will verify his commission? If the 
Lord Jesus Christ never gave a 
commission to any man to make 
such a declaration to sinners, as 
that he had purchased salvation for 


} the final rejecters of that salvation, 


how could the bestowing of it be a 
verifying of that commission? A 
commission is verified by the gran- 
ter of the commission furnishing 
the holder of it with sufficient do- 
cuments to verify his powers, 1. e. 
to prove satisfactorily that he ac- 
tually received such a commission. 
Thus the Redeemer verified the 
commission given to his apostles, 
by enabling them, in his name, to 
work miracles, as an irrefragable 

roof that he had commissioned 
them. And thus his own commis- 
sion from his heavenly Father was 
verified: “ The same works that I 
do bear witness of me that the Fa- 
ther hath sent me.’’ 
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Quest. II. “Is it the anxious de- 
sire and wish of Jesus Christ, that 
all should obey him, and be saved?” 

We answer, 1. The question is 
not definitely stated. ‘That Jesus 
Christ sustains both a human and a 
divine character, will not be dis- 
puted. Some things in divine re- 
velation, are predicated of him in 
his human character and some in 
his divine. He was, indeed, more 
than a man, but he i aman. In 
his human nature, he increased in 
wisdom and stature. Of him, asa 
man it is said, “ But of that day 
knoweth no man,—neither the Son, 
but the Father.”? “If thou be will- 
ing, remove this cup from me; ne- 
vertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done.” If “the anxious desire 
and wish,” be applied to Jesus 
Christ, as a man, we might answer 
in his own words to his Father, 
“ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
It might be the natural feeling, im- 
chination, or dictate of humanity, 
which the blessed Saviour would 
nevertheless resolve into the will 
of his Father. And from the epi- 
thet anxious, applied to desire and 
wish, one eeu scarcely imagine 
it would, or could, be, at all, as- 
cribed to the Divine mind, unless 
metaphorically, or speaking after 
the manner of men, and then it 
could be no proof of the author’s 
sentiment. When it is said of God, 
that “he rested and was refreshed,” 
who would reason that he had been 
weary, or was actually refreshed ? 

But, 2. Let it be applied to the 
divine character of Jesus Christ, as 
the Doctor seems evidently to ap- 
ply it. We then reason thus: Either 
Jesus Christ has an anxious desire 
and wish, which is a part of his 
counsei and pleasure, or he has not. 
If he has, we are assured from un- 
doubted authority, that his “ coun- 
sel shall stand,’?? and “he will do 
all his pleasure;” and so all shall 
obey him and be saved. But if this 
anxious desire and wish be no part 


of his counsel and pleasure, we beg | 
to be informed what itis? And how } 








it is possible, that the almighty Je- 
sus, our God and our Redeemer, 
who “ worketh all things according 
to the counsel of his will,” can have 
any thing that is not among the all 
things? and particularly how he 
can have a wish, an anxious wish, 
that forms no part of his pleasure ? 

The Doctor, notwithstanding his 
denunciation of metaphysics and 
logic, sometimes argues by syllo- 
gisms. Suppose, after his example, 
we try the following. 

The counsel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall stand, and he will do 
all his pleasure : 

But it is the anxious desire and 
wish, i.e. counsel and pleasure, of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that all men 
should obey him and be saved: 

Therefore, all men shall obey 
him and be saved. 

Whatever the Lord Jesus Christ 
is both able and willing to do, shal! 
be done: 

But the Lord Jesus Christ is both 
able and willing to save all man- 
kind: 

Therefore all mankind shall be 
saved. 

This we think sound reasoning, 
if the assumption or minor proposi- 
tion in the above syllogisms be only: 
true. ‘This, however, we have rea- 
son to believe is not the case, be- 
cause we are assured from the word 
of God, that some shall be eternally 
damned. 

In order to get correct views, of 
what our glorious Redeemer is both 
able and willing to do in the article 
of salvation, it will certainly be bet- 
ter to examine the covenant of 
grace, than torture our minds with 
syllogistic arguments. ‘The sacred 
scriptures reveal that covenant: 
“| have made a covenant with my 
chosen.”’ 

Jesus Christ was made man, and 
“was made under the law to re- 
deem them that were under .the 
law.”? How could this be? How 
could the second person of the 
blessed Trinity, be made under the 
law? We would be forever unable 
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to answer this, were it not for the 
covenant of grace. And it appears 
that this covenant itself would be 
utterly unintelligible, were it not 
for the doctrine of election. It is 
indeed all important to inquire, 
“ What is precisely the use which 
the sacred writers make of the doc- 
trine of election ?”? And by pursu- 
ing this inquiry for a little, we ma 
remove the complamt of Dr. G. 
“that not one has paid the slight- 
est attention to that question.” 

It will appear, upon examining 
the sacred writings, that election 
lies at the very foundation of the 
system of grace. ‘ihe whole pur- 
pose of God, respecting the salva- 
tion of his people, is according to 
election. Rom.1x. 11. Itis so es- 
sentially connected with that love 
which is the spring and the origin of 
the system of grace, that it is usual- 
ly termed God’s electing love. John 
ili. 16: “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son.” By the world here, we 
must necessarily understand the 
elect world, the objects of Jehovah’s 
love, on whose account, and for the 
redemption of whom, God sent his 
Son. These are not the whole 
world, i. e. all the descendants 
of Adam, for some of these are 
hated of God—some who are not 
the sheep of Christ, for whom the 
good Shepherd gave his life—some 
for whom Christ would not pray. 
John xvii. 9. This is further evi- 
dent, from the fact, that at the last 
day, Christ says to those on his left 
hand, “I never knew you;” but he 
expressly says, “ I know my sheep.” 
John, x. 14. This will still further 
appear, from Rom. vill. 29: “ For 
whom he did foreknow, them he did 
predestinate,”’ &c. Whatever the 
word foreknow means, in the order 
of nature here, it precedes predes- 
tination. It cannot then signify 
mere prescience, because God can- 
not foreknow any thing, unless that 
thing is certainly to happen. Fore- 
knowledge must be certain, other- 
wise it would be doubtful. But 
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rtain knowledge, 
“If God fore- 
my thing, that thing 1s evi- 
dent to the Divine mind, i. e. tie 
Divine mind has evidence of that 
thing.” No evidence can be fur- 
nished from the thing itself, be- 
cause it doegsnot exist. The same 
thing may be said of every other 
thing before it exists. No evidence, 
then, can be furnished from any 
thing else. From whence then can 
the Divine mind possess evidence 
of the future existence of any thing? 
Only from his own purpose, decree, 
or predestination of that thing to 
exist. Simple foreknowledge, there- 
fore,.is posterior in the order of na- 
ture to predestination. But the 
foreknowledge in the text comes 
before it. Now, nothing can be be- 
fore the predestination of any to 
eternal life, but that choice of love, 
which is the fontal spring of the 
whole appointment. We have a 
similar application of the word 
know, in the first Psalm, verse 
6th: “For the Lord knoweit the 
way of the righteous.”’ In as far as 
mere knowledge is concerned, the 
Lord knows the way of the wicked 
as well as the way of the righteous, 
yet the one is set in opposition to 
the other. The word plainly means, 
to approve, love, or delight in. So 
also in Matt. vii. 23: “I never 
knew you;” where the same verb 
is used as in Rom. viii. 29. In re- 
spect to the fact of knowledge sim- 
ply, the omniscient Judge of the 
quick and the dead, knew the wick- 
ed as well as the righteous. But I 
never approved of you, I never loved 
you, I never delighted in you as in 
beloved objects, must be the mean- 
ing of the word. In like manner, 
those whom God foreknew, are 
those whom he loved before. More 
examples would be unnecessary. 
Now this love, this electing love, 
this primary principle in the sys- 
tem of grace, is in Christ, who is 
also the Father’s elect. Eph.i. 4: 
“ According as he hath chosen us 
in him before the foundation of the 
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world.”? Not thatcheis thegea 
of their election, or that the @igice 
of him is, in the order of n&@ture, 
anterior to theirs. Indeed, “ his 
election is subordinated to theirs, 
as a mean to an end.” In their 
election they were given to him as 
a body toa head. He was to effect 
the purpose and end of their elec- 
tion. They were given to him to 
be redeemed: “ Thine they were,” 
says the Redeemer to his heavenly 
Father, “and thou gavest them me.” 
John xvi. 6. They were the pro- 
perty and possession of the Father, 
before they were given to Christ, 
not merely by creation, for so were 
others as well as they, but by the 
Father’s choice, the Father’s elect- 
ing love. 

They are definite,and fixt as to 
their number: “ The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
Those that are his by election, other- 
wise there would be nothing definite 
in the expression. Their very names 
are known and recorded: “ Their 
names are written in heaven—in 
the book of life.”’ 

The covenant of grace is wholly 
about these persons. Here then is 
precisely the use the sacred writers 
make of the doctrine of election. 
‘They make it the very groundwork 
—the very matter about which the 
covenant of grace treats. The co- 
venant of grace is a covenant of re- 
demption. Jesus Christ is the Re- 
deemer in that covenant. He en- 
gages to pay a ransom, a price, for 
those who were given him. Does 
he so engage for others that were 
not given him? Does he also pa 
their ransom? Election is not, wit 
sound Calvinists, “a mere element 
in a metaphysical theory,” but, ac- 
cording to the Bible, it is, indeed, 
an elementary nye: 0 in the sys- 
tem of grace. It also shows the 
value, but certainly not the imputa- 
bility, of Christ’s righteousness, in 
the covenant of redemption. The 
righteousness of Christ is imputable 
to those who possess it. ‘There are 
indeed elect persons, but it is not 
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imputable to them, simply as elect 
persons, but as believers. 

The responsibility of the Lord | 
Jesus Christ for those who were 
given him, further shows the use of 
election in the system of grace. 
The sheep delivered to his care, as 
a flock to a shepherd. God the Fa- 
ther gave them to him, and will one 
ms require them at his hand. 
“ Where is the flock that was given 
thee, thy beautiful flock ?”’ Jer. xiii. 
20. Then will he be able to say, 
«Lo, here am I, and the children 
that thou hast given me. Of all that 
thou gavest me, have I lost none.” 
Here is the place to ascertain the 
value of Jesus’ blood, the nature 
and the worth of his atonement. 
The abstract or intrinsic value of 
the blood of Christ, is a thing with 
which we have nothing at all to do. 
Who could form an adequate idea 
of that which is infinitely valuable ? 
Jesus Christ represented the elect 
in the covenant of grace. In their 
name he engaged, and for them he 
became surety. He took their guilt 
upon himself; he said to the divine 
law, “If they owe thee aught,” or 
whatever they owe thee, “set that 
to my account. In due time, I will 
repay thee.”? Unconnected with 
the elect, Jesus Christ appears not 
in the whole transaction. The co- 
venant of grace embraces them, and 
no others. The value of the satis- 
faction of Christ was settled in the 
eternal covenant. It was to be ac- 
counted as worth, precisely, what 
was agreed upon, between the Fa- 
ther and the Son in that transac- 
tion. It is not its intrinsic value 
(though it must be, intrinsically, of 
infinite worth), but the persons for 
whom it is shed, those whom Christ 
represented in the shedding of it, 
that will show the extent of its 
worth in the everlasting covenant. 
It is worth all that the law requires, 
for them, or in their behalf, but it is 
of no value at all in the covenant, 
for those who are not recognised in 
that covenant. 

The broken law had equal claims 
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upon all the human family. Does 
Jesus represent them all in the co- 
venant of redemption? If he does, 
then they are all redeemed. If he 
does not, then those who are not 
represented have neither part nor 
lot in this redemption. It is to 
them as though it had never been, 
in as far as redemption is really 
concerned. How then can that be 
imputable to them, in which they 
have no interest? But we forget 
that Doctor G. uses the word impu- 
table in a sense hitherto unknown 
in the English language. If he ex- 
plains his meaning, he may, how- 
ever, be indulged im the oddity, as 
if one should say, I mean the Mo- 
nongahela river, but I choose to call 
it the Mediterranean sea. 

It is in the covenant stipulations, 
that we see the application and the 
bearing of the atonement. Jesus 
Christ made atonement for men. 
Atonement removes the offence, and 
restores the culprit to favour. Je- 
sus died the just for the unjust, that 
he might “bring us to God.” All 
those whose sins he expiated are 
brought to God. These are God’s 
chosen. - The principle of election 
is never lost sight of through the 
whole of his sufferings. If he is 
taken, those who are elected are let 
go their way. : 

The nature of angels he took not, 
and therefore he satisfied not the 
law of God for them. He could 
not represent them, not being one 
in nature with them. For this is 
the law, “that he that sanctifieth, 
and they who are sanctified, be all 
of one,’? Heb. 11. 11: i.e. of one 
common nature. 

But he did take on him the seed 
of Abraham. Heb. ii..16, ‘Two things 
are here observable. 

1. The nature that belonged to 
the seed of Abraham is human na- 
ture. Jesus, therefore, took on him 
human natures 

2. Itis not said by the apostle, 
“He took upon him the seed of 
Adam,” but “the seed of Abra- 


ham.” This would appear evident- H 
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ly to intimate God’s design of limit- 
ing the benefits resulting from the 
death of his Son, to a part of the 
human family. Independently of a 
restriction originating in Divine 
Sovereignty, intimated to us in this 
passage, as well as in many others, 
the merits of his obediential life, 
and satisfactory death, should have 
been not only imputable, but also 
must have been, in due time, im- 
puted to all mankind. Then-it is 
evident, that “the remedial right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ would have 
the same extent, bounds and limits, 
with the covenant transgression of 
Adam,” and all that were lost by 
the one would be saved by the 
other. As it is, Doctor G. attempts 
a comparison, in every respect, be- 
tween the two (p. 91.) in. these me- 
morable words: “ Therefore the 
remedial righteousness of Jesus 
Christ has the same extent, bounds, 
and limits, with the covenant trans- 
gression of Adam; the latter has 
destroyed all mankind, the former 
is capable of saving all mankind.” 
The comparison .is, however, not 
homogeneous. It is made not be- 
tween destruction and salvation, 
but between destruction and the 
——- of salvation. 

We shall not charge this with 
being either logical or metaphysicai. 
It is far enough from either. The 
actual doing of a thing, and the ca- 
pability of doing it, will not, gene- 
rally, be allowed to identify. One 
man works, and another is capable 
of working : therefore, they are both 
alike. It is believed, that few would 
be disposed to admit this conclu- 
sion. 

That the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ has the same “extent, 
bounds, and limits, with the cove- 
nant transgression of Adam,”’ in re 
lation to all for whom it is wrought, 
will be readily granted; but that it 
has the same extent, &c. in relation 
te others, certainly does not follow. 
Were we to present the reasoning 
in the form of a syllogism, it might 
run thus: ; 
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Jesus Christ undertook to satis- 
fy, in human nature, for all the seed 
of Abraham: 

But the seed of Abraham are part 
of the seed of Adam: 

Therefore, Jesus Christ under- 
took to satisfy, in human nature, 
for all the aad of Adam. 

Logicians have a name for this 
kind of reasoning, but no man 
covets to have it applied to his. 

We learn here the precise use 
which the apostle makes of elec- 
tion, in this part of the system of 
grace. Abraham is called the father 
of believers. His seed are the elect, 
and the elect only. Such are the 
children of Abraham’s faith. Rom. 
ix. 8: “ Bat the children of the pro- 
mise are counted for the seed.’ 
Gal. 11. 7: “They which are of 
faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham.” 

Jesus Christ took human nature, 
having the satisfaction which he 
was to make in that nature limited 
by covenant agreement to the seed 
of Abraham. Abraham’s seed are, 
in relation to this transaction, be- 
lievers, and believers only. All the 
elect shall be made believers. No 
reprobate shall ever be a believer. 
Consequently, Jesus Christ pur- 
chased nothing for reprobates. 

It is not disputed by Doctor G. 
that the covenant of grace is a co- 
venant of redemption ; that in this 
covenant Jesus Christ acted as a 
Redeemer. Whom did he engage 
io redeem ?—The elect only? or all 
mankind P 

This question, it is presumed, 
will be satisfactorily answered by 
attending to two things. 

I. From what did he engage to 
redeem those whom he represented? 

II. To whom, or what, did he en- 
cage to redeem them? 

These two questions are fully an- 
swered in the sacred volume. 

That, from which Jesus Christ 
actually does redeem his people, 
must be that from which he engaged 
in the covenant of grace to redeem 
them, 








In Rev. xiv. 3, 4, we are informed 
that they are “redeemed from the 
earth,” i. e. from among carnal, 
earthly men. Did he both redeem 
them from among carnal, earthly 
men, and redeem those men too? 
In Ps. cxxx. 8, we are assured that 
“he redeems his Israel from all his 
iniquities.” Cai all men, elect and 
reprobate, be said, in truth, to be 
his Israel, or to be redeemed from 
all their iniquities ? The same truth 
is taught in Tit. iii. 14: “ Who gave 
himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity.” It is 
evident from this passage, that the 
object which the Redeemer had in 
view in giving himself, was, to re- 
deem from all iniquity, those for 
whom he gave himself. And is it 
not, on this very account, that the 
blessed Redeemer gets the name of 
Saviour, (Matt. i. 21,) “ And thou 
shalt call his name Jesus: for he 
shall save his people from their 
sins.’ The salvation which Jesus 
procures, is, primarily, a salvation 
from sin. 

Are the reprobate as well as the 
elect saved from sin? If Jesus pro- 
cured salvation from sin for the re- 
probate, how could he 1 of any 
* ye shall die in your sins ?” 

Again: Those whom Jesus re- 
deems, he redeems from the broken 
law. Gal. iv. 5: “To redeem 
them that were under the law.” 
Are all the human family thus re- 
deemed ? Certainly not. They only 
who are under grace, are redeemed 
from the law as a broken covenant. 
Rom. vi. 14: “For ye are not un- 
der the law, but under grace.” 

{I. To whom or what did Christ 
engage to redeem his people r 

1. To God. Rev. v. 9: “For 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God.” ‘To God as their own 
God, to the everlasting enjoyment 
of God, as their soul satisfying por- 
tion. “The Lord is my portion, 
saith my soul.” Can this be said 
of such as shall never see God in 
mercy, but be eternally excluded 


| from his blissful presence ? 
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2. To what are they redeemed f 
To the adoption of sons. Eph. i. 
4,5. “ According as he hath cho- 
sen us in him—having predestinat- 
ed us to the adoption of children by 
Jesus Christ.” This adoption is 
from election as its source and 
spring: “ According as he hath 
chosen us—having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children.” 

It is by or through Jesus Christ. 
He, by his death, procured for those 
he represented, the removal of their 
alienation, and their introduction 
unto the family of God. Was all 
this arranged ahd settled in the co- 
venant of redemption? And have 
reprobates any thing to do with it P 

Here then is precisely the use 
which the sacred writers make of 
election in this part of the system 
of grace. It regulates and deter- 
mines whe shall be the children of 
adoption ; and further, that all this 
is by Jesus Christ. He is made the 
elder brother, head, and represen- 
tative, of this blessed family. He 
procures all their privileges. He 
obtains for them, all needed bless- 
ings. He redeems them from the 
curse of the broken law, and pur- 
chases for them salvation. Gal. iv. 
5: “'Toredeem them that were un- 
der the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” Did the 
Lord Jesus Christ thus engage in 
the everlasting covenant? And 
what is there in all this for the be- 
hoof of the reprobate ? What do we 
find here that Jesus purchased for 
them? 

Again: The sacred writers make 
a precise use of election in relation 
both to the end for which those 
whom Christ represented were re- 
deemed, and the means of obtain- 
ing it. 

The end, salvation. 2 Thess. ii. 
13: “God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and be- 
lief of the truth.” Salvation, in 
subordination to the divine glory, 
is the end for the enjoyment of 
which they were chosen. Now their 

Vou. L : 











election is in Christ. He procures 
for them eternal life and salvation. 
Is there any thing about the repro- 
bate here ? Not any thing. 

The means in order to the obtain- 
ing this end, sanctification of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth. 
These are qualifying and preparing 
means, of which the elect only will 
be the subjects. The decree of 
election contemplates the sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit, and belief of 
the truth, as means for its own ful- 
filment. But is there any thing of 
all this contemplated, about, or con- 
me the reprobate? Nothing at 
all. 

It is no wonder that Doctor G. 
endeavours to keep the idea of 
election out of view, in speaking of 
the righteousness of Christ. If it 
is to be equally applicable to all the 
human race, it is very necessary 
that election should not appear, or at 
least, should have nothing to do in 
the system. For the same reason, 
representative identification must 
be kept on the back ground. 

For if Christ engaged in the cove- 
nant of grace for the elect only—if 
he represented the elect only, the 
ability and willingness to save the 
reprobate, so much contended for 
by Doctor G. must rest on a ver 
precarious foundation. Will Doctor 
G. be so obliging as to let the world 
know, what is precisely the use of 
election in his own scheme of the 
system of grace? For our own part 
we sincerely think, that his system 
would be much more consistent 


| without it. 


Doctor G. informs us, p. 402, that 
“a number of modern theologians, 
make election the measure of the 
value and imputability of Christ’s 
righteousness.” We must beg 
leave to suspend our belief of this 
assertion until Doctor G. shall have 
favoured us with the names, and re- 
ferred to the writings of some of 
these theologiar-. We believe it 
will be difficult to find any theolo- 
gian, either ancient or hing: that 


| © makes election the measure of the 
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imputability of Christ’s righteous- 
ness.” ‘The righteousness of Christ 
is imputable to the elect, and to 
them only, but it is not, simply, as 
they are elect, but as they are be- 
lievers. 

In representing the righteousness 
of Christ,if notan “ abstract right- 
eousness, yet a righteousness ab- 
stracted from election, representa- 
tion, or persons’”—as being “ the 
righteousness of the law””—* capa- 
ble of saving all mankind,” but not 
wrought out, or performed in the 
name and room of certain elect 
men, Doctor G. and the whole tribe 
of Arminians, will exactly harmo- 
nize. 

The truth is, disguise it as you 
will, the systems oF all these men 
come to this, that the Lord Jesus 


‘Christ satisfied law and justice, by 


yielding to the law, the very righte- 
ousness that it demanded. ‘The 
idea of persons, or the elect, is kept 
entirely out of the question. 

Now if this is not an abstract 
righteousness, 1 ask, in the name of 
common sense, what is it? Let us 
press this inquiry a little, and I 
think it will puzzle the ingenuity 
of the most subtle metaphysician to 
find in it a single idea good or bad. 

What is the righteousness of the 
law? A righteousness which the 
law demands from those who are its 
subjects. ‘These must be persons, 
and persons under the law. Jesus 
Christ never had a human person. 
For himself, he never could be un- 
der the law. On him abstract from 
representation, it had no claims. It 
could have none. He never could 
present the righteousness of the 
law, for the law must, in every case 
say to him, thou owest me nothing. 
i never can accept a payment where 
f have no demand. “ This furnish- 
ing of the righteousness of the law, 
where the law has no claim, is there- 
fore, impossible. It never could sa 
in such a case, “ pay me what thou 
owest,”’ and,if it were possible that 


_ the law coulc receive this payment, 


it would act contrary to law. 








To say that a dollar is a dollar 
let it be paid by whomsoever it may, 
touches not this subject. The law 
demands a dollar, only from the 
person who owes it a dollar. It is 
evident then, that a supposed ful- 
filling of the law by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, without identifying himself 
with those on whom the law had 
claims, is incompatible with its very 
nature, would be a cheating of the 
law in its just demands upon its 
own subjects if pleaded by them, 
and if accepted, would be a viola- 
tion of the principle of moral righte- 
ousness. 

The righteousness of the law, as 
furnished by the Lord Jesus Christ 
requires, that there be persons on 
whom the law has demands—that 
these demands they are unable to 
fulfil—that Jesus Christ so identify 
himself with them that he and they 
be viewed as one in law reckoning, 
and that he, therefore, owe and pay 
their debt. 

Did he in this manner owe and 
pay for the reprobate, as well as 
for the elect? Did he, for the sake 
of the reprobate as well as the elect, 
sanctify himself? (John xvii. 19.) 
i. e. consecrate himself unto the 
Lord a priest and a sacrifice with- 
out spot or blemish to make atone- 
ment for their sin, that they might 
be sanctified through the truth. Cer- 
tainly not. 

If these observations be correct, 
it will appear that there is a pre- 
cise use of election made by the sa- 
cred writers, which never did enter, 
and which never could enter into 
Doctor G.’s scheme. 

In page 396, Doctor G. proposes 
the following question: “ Does 
Christ’s righteousness derive an 
of its worth or merit from the dig- 
nity of his divine person ?’? which 
question he answers in the nega- 
tive ; and offers four arguments to 
prove that Christ’s righteousness 
derives no merit from the divinity 
of his person. He, however, has 
observed, (for he is a man of read- 


| ing) “that some of the ancients 
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had given an affirmative answer to 
this question, and that some modern 
authors give it a similar answer.” 
What a discovery! Yet we might 
be permitted to ask, what Calvinis- 
tic divine before Doctor G. ever de- 
nied it? But the Doctor thinks he 
sees a cockatrice, putting his head 
out of his shell, and with the spe- 
cific instinct of his nature, aiming 
a bite, before his fangs are grown, 
or his poison concocted ; and there- 
fore, he judges that it may be best 
to tread on him now, and not to 
wait till he shall have done some 
eminent mischief.”? This cocka- 
trice reader, is the merit of Christ’s 

ersonal dignity in the work of sal- 
vation! If it be a cockatrice, it is 
an old one, and long, very long in- 
deed, has it been a hatching if it be 
yet in the shell. 

The Doctor’s four arguments to 
prove that Christ’s righteousness 
derives no merit from the divinity 
of his person, are, 

1. The idea is contrary to the 
scriptures. 

2. Is absolutely inconceivable. 

8. Is dishonourable to Christ. 

4. If it were possible, it is not 
imputable, and therefore can be no 
part of his righteousness. 

We cannot weary ourselves much 
longer in following up these argu- 
ments. ‘The thing is absolutely fa- 
tiguing. Yet to pass them over al- 
together, might furnish a conclu- 
sion, the very reverse of what we 
intend. 

On his first argument the Doc- 
tor asks, “ What was the riches 
which Christ laid down, when he be- 
came poor ?”’ “ Of what did he emp- 
ty himself ?’? He answers “ it could 
not be his divine nature, for that is 
impossible—it could not be any 
perfection of his divinity,” &c. He 
gives a reason why it could not be 
any of these, “ because all the di- 
vine perfections inhere in the divine 
nature, and are bound together by 
immutable necessity.” He an- 
swers positively, to the above ques- 








tion, it was precisely his personal 
dignity. 

Then, of course, this answer can- 
not, according to the Doctor, be 
liable to the above objection. And 
is it really true, that the personal 
dignity of Jesus Christ does not in- 
here in the divine nature? Can the 
second person of the holy ‘Trinity 
lay down his divine personality? 
And is not personal dignity essen- 
tial to divine personality? A divine 
person divested of personal dignity! 
Astonishing! I am afraid a cocka- 
trice shows his head. Is not the 
personality of the Son of God essen- 
tial to the very being of the God- 
head? And as this personality is 
divine, is it not necessarily digni- 
fied? Our glorious Redeemer could 
no more part with his personal 
dignity, than he could with the 
divine nature. Even jn his lowest 
state of humiliation and degrada- 
tion, it was the imperative command 
of Jehovah to the highest class of 
created beings, that they should do 
him homage: “ Let all the angels of 
God worship him :” 

In one sense, the Redeemer had 
all the personal dignity he ever had. 
He was, even on Calvar , the * Fa- 
ther’s equal—the man that was his 
fellow.” In another sense, his glor 
was veiled, or he “ emptied himself, 
and took the form of a servant.’ 
Bad as metaphysics are, they are 
sometimes useful, to enable us to 
make proper distinctions. Let us 
never forget the two-fold character 
of our glorious Mediator: Christian, 
let no subtle theory, no new inven- 
tion of speculative reasoning, rob 
you of your Saviour God. 

In the whole of this reasoning of 
Doctor G. no notice is taken of the 
penalty of the broken law—no no- 
tice of sin being an infinite evil. 
The whole tendency of this new 
theory is towards Socinianism. I 
tremble for the consequences. God 
grant that the author may be arrest- 
ed in time, by the hand of mercy. 

President Edwards has unan- 
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swerably demonstrated, “that, as 
sin is the violation of infinite obli- 
gation to love, honour, and obey 
God, it must be a crime infinitely 
heinous.” The punishment must be 
according to the nature of the of- 
fence, for God is just. Ifan adequate 
satisfaction is made, it must be an 
infinite satisfaction. Why is the 
unishment of the damned eternal ? 
Senaann infinite cannot be predi- 
cated of it, in any sense, but in the 
want of a limit to its duration. 

The punishment Christ suffered, 
and the atonement he made, did not 
require unlimited duration. Why? 
Because the infinite dignity of his 
person, gave infinite value and efh- 
cacy to the satisfaction he made. 
The claims of the broken law are 
infinitely greater than the claims of 
the unbroken law. When Doctor 
G. speaks of,“ the righteousness of 
the law,” and classes “the righteous- 
ness of Adam, if it had been com- 
preted,” “our own righteousness, 
if we could produce it,” and “ the 
righteousness of Christ,’’ as if these 
would be precisely the same thing, 
it is evident, that the penalty of the 
broken law is entirely out of view. 

He certainly makes the claims of 
the broken and unbroken law, to be 
exactly the same. Perhaps, here 
lies the foundation of the greatest 
error in his book, and when carried 
out to its legitimate results, has the 
most direct tendency to lead to 
Socinianism. 

“In Christ’s person,” says the 
very learned and accurate Turret- 
tin, “ there is a fulness of divinity, 
a fulness of office, a fulness of merit, 
and of graces: who then can doubt, 
but that the satisfaction which he 
has- made is one of infinite value 
and efficacy? For though Christ’s 
human nature, which was the in- 
strument in the obedience and suf- 
ferings, was finite, yet this does not 
lessen the value of the satisfaction, 
because it derives its perfection 
from the divine person of Christ, to 
which all his actions must be at- 








tributed, as he is the person whe 
obeyed and suffered.” 

In his second argument, p. 399, 
Doctor G. asks, “is not the law it- 
self the alone and only standard of 
merit? Does the law command more 
than it commands?”’ &c. 

Here, again, the whole argument 
turns on the claims of the unbroken 
and not the broken law, losing sight 
completely of its infinite requisi- 
tions. 

The Doctor says, in his third ar- 
oument, p. 400, “It is absolutely 
ridiculous to suppose that the righte- 
ousness of Christ has any other 
worth, merit, or value, than what it 
derives from the law.’ 

Now, after all this, there will be 


| no impropriety in saying that the 


righteousness of Christ derives its 
glorious excellency from the dignity 
of his person. The law did not 
give honour to Christ, but received 
honour. from him, when he became 
its subject: “ For he hath magnified 
the law and made it honourable.” 
The Redeemer rendered to the law 
an infinitely more valuable obedi- 
ence, than it ever could have re- 


ceived from even unsinning man. 
Doctor G. asks, “ Could the pre- 


sident of the United States pass off 


a dollar for more than one hundred 
cents?” 

Here again, the old mistake— 
nothing of the penalty of the broken 
law. There is also a strange con- 
founding of penal satisfaction, with 
pecuniary payment. 

I shall satisfy myself with pre- 
senting to the Doctor’s considera- 
tion a quotation from the celebrated 
Turrettin, as translated by Willson, 
pp. 290, 251. 

“Christ did not suffer eternal 
death as to duration, but a death of 
three days only, and yet he fully 
paid the debt of everlasting punish- 
ment, which we owed. His, which 
was one of finite duration, was equi- 
valent to an everlasting death suffer- 
ed by us, because of the infinite dig- 
nity of his person. A penal satisfac- 
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tion is not of the same nature with 
a pecuniary payment, which is only 
valued by the amount paid, without 
regard to the person who pays. Pe- 
nal satisfaction is appreciated by 
the dignity of the person who makes 
it, and is increased in worth in pro- 
portion to his dignity. Money paid 
by a king is, indeed, of no more 
avail in the discharge of a debt than 
money paid by aslave; but the life 
of-a king is of more value than the 
life of a vile slave, as the life of 
king David was of more worth than 
that of half, the Israelitish army, 2 
Sam. xviii. 3. In this way Christ 
alone is more excellent than all men 
together. The dignity of an infi- 
nite person swallows up all the in- 
finities of punishment due to us; 
they sink into it and are lost.” 
Much more might be quoted to the 
same purpose, but this is sufficient. 
Doctor G.’s views in this matter are 
constantly of something finite, and 
consequently are wholly inconclu- 
sive. 

The Doctor’s 4th argument, p. 
400, is rather surprising. It is cer- 
tainly one sui generis. 

«If it were possible,” he says, 
«that the dignity of Christ’s per- 
son should amalgamate itself with 
the merit of his righteousness, that 
dignity never could become mine, 
and of consequence, is no part of 
his imputable righteousness. The 
law never required me to be a di- 
vine person: and never will con- 
demn me, for not being a divine 
person.” 

It is not easy, precisely, to catch 
the doctor’s meaning in these words. 

1. The merit of Christ’s righteous- 
ness is here presented, as an object 
to be conceived of apart from the 
dignity of his divine person. ‘To 
assume such a position, and argue 
from it with those who deny that 
the merit of Christ’s righteousness 
can either exist, or be conceived of 
at all, abstract from the dignity of 
his person, is certainly a begging 
the question. 


2. He supposes the dignity of | 
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Christ’s person, as amalgamating 
with the merit of his righteousness. 
A case utterly insupposable,by those 
who differ from him, and who must 
necessarily grant his position before 
they can suppose it. 

3. In such a case, he says, “ that 
dignity never could become mine.” 
And the reader has the reason be- 
fore him, namely, “that the law 
never required me to be a divine 
person, nor will it condemn me for 
not being a divine person.” 

4. Of consequence itis no part of 
Christ’s imputable righteousness. 
This may be reasoning, perhaps, 
and if it be, let it go for all it is 
worth. I must confess, however, 
that I can make nothing of it. 

In the close of his remarks on 
this subject, p. 404, the Doctor “ in- 
sists than God has brought the real 
righteousness of his law into the 
world, and offered it to mankind 
without exception.” This is the 
same abstract righteousness again. 
A righteousness wrought out per se, 
and ready to be disposed of to any 
person willing to receive it. I 
wonder if this belongs to the meta- 
physics of Christianity. That Jesus 
Christ, with all his righteousness, 
is freely offered to sinners, I can 
understand and do believe; but 
this righteousness of the law ready 
waiting (like a hundred cents to pay 
one dollar) for elect and reprobate 
alike, I cannot comprehend. 


The last part of this work is, of 


course, the conclusion, p. 404, and a 
most extraordinary conclusion it is. 
It consists of forty-five pages. 1 
cannot think of reviewing all this 
book of aconclusion. Suffice it to 
say, in general, that it contains 
much diversified matter, and many 
a subject. The author appears not 
in the least exhausted, but fights 
mantully to the last. 

His closing war, his finishing 
battle, is with confessions of faith. 
He does not forget, however, to deai 
many a lusty blow upon church 
courts who would call a minister te 


| account for “writing and publishing 
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any speculations he pleased on the 
philosophy of Christianity, provided 
he did not directly deny its essen- 
tial doctrines.”?> However, as he 
hopes to get rid of creeds, confes- 
sions, constitutions and liturgies, 
those human bibles, that have al- 
most banished pure Bible Christians 
out of the churches, and as none 
should be called to account for 
writing or publishing, any error in- 
directly, there is, we think, little 
danger to be dreaded on that quar- 
ter. 

But after all the outcry against 
confessions of faith by Dr. G. he has 
siven us his own. Ido not mean 
that confession which he, in com- 
mon with the church of which he is 
a member, professes ecclesiastically 
to believe, but that which is, ina 
great measure, opposite thereto, 
contained in his “ Mediatorial 
Reign.”” The truth is, every man 
must have some confession of faith, 
or be an absolute sceptic. Hear Dr. 
G. on this subject, p.419. “ Tinsist 
as strenuously as any man, that 
there must be an agreement in doc- 
trine, in order to church fellowship.” 
And yet men raise a clamour against 
confessions, and Dr. G. joins ; with 
them too, for “he has business on 
both sides of the road,?? and won- 
ders, p. 437, that men, instead of 
believing that they are bonds of 
union, do not believe that they are 
wedges of division, that their neces- 
sary | effect is to organize society in- 
to factions of hostility. 

{here close my remarks on the 
“ Mediatorial Reign,” and cannot 
refrain from expressing my sorrow 
that such an arrogant performance, 
so hostile to the system of grace, 
and so subversive of the good cause 
of the blessed reformation, ever 
should have been sent forth to dis- 
turb the faith of Christians. 
Pittsburgh. Joun Brack. 


The Retrospect: or Review of Pro- 
vidential Mercies; with Anec- 
dotes of various Characters, and 
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an Address to Naval Officers: by 
Aliquis, formerly a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy, and now a 
Minister of the established Church 
of England. Philadelphia, pub- 
lished “be y David Hogan, 1821. 


This interesting little work, in- 
termingles the record of many un- 
usual events, which occurred in the 
life of the author, with many pious 
remarks, and illustrations of evan- 
gelical principles. ‘There are few 
such men as the writer of the Re- 
trospect to be found in the Episco- 
pal Church of England; and, in- 
deed, considering the whole history 
of his life, in any portion of the vi- 
sible church. 


Many striking anecdotes select- 
ed from this work, without any ac- 
knowledgment of their source, 
have gone the rounds of our reli- 
gious newspapers, and other perio- 
dical publications. It is but justice 
to remark, that in the Presbyterian 
Magazine we have published, from 
a manuscript selection furnished 
us, the story of the “hardened con- 
duct and awful death of G. H,” an 
English mariner, without knowing 
that we were indebted for it origi- 
nally to this publication. 


The Retrospect ought to be bet- 
ter known, and read as a whole; 
and it certainly would be, were its 
merits as an entertaining and in- 
structive volume fairly spread be- 
fore the public. ‘The style of the 
work is easy and natural ; the facts 
it states are remarkable | and the 
reflections upon those facts judi- 
cious and savoury. 


In this notice we shall simply 
state a few of the prominent inci- 
dents in the life of Aliquis. Six- 
teen years before the writing of the 
work before us, he was an abandon- 
ed young prodigal, impatient of pa- 
rental restraint, “loud in biasphe- 
my, and ever ready to buriesque 
and condemn the holy scriptures.” 
To escape from the inspection of 
his natural guardians, to sin with- 
out control, and to obtain fancied 
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honour and happiness, he embarked 
on board a man of war. On the 2d 
of February, his “ ship was strand- 
ed amidst shoals of ice ona foreign 
coast.” The crew, deserting the 
wreck, attempted to pass the dis- 
tance of six miles, to a small island, 
on which, within a little embank- 
ment, five families resided. In this 
attempt, fifteen of the companions 
of Aliquis “ perished from the ef- 
fects of cold, in the space of three 
hours.”? Among them, was a robust 
and hearty female, the wife of one 
of the mariners; while a delicate 
and tender partner of another sea- 
man, who had been brought off with 
her husband unexpectedly, and who, 
eighteen hours before the ship 
struck, had been delivered of a still- 
born infant, was preserved in all 
the severities of the journey, and of 
a snow storm, which rendered a 
compass necessary to guide her in 
the way to the habitations of man. 
Thus “one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” 

The five families on the little 
island had no more provisions than 
would suffice for themselves during 
the winter season, in which access 
to the main land was difficult; it 
became necessary, therefore, that 
the shipwrecked crew, consisting 
of one hundred and fifty survivors, 


should gain the opposite shore as 


speedily as possible. On the day 
but one after their landing, all who 
could move, began their march 
through ice and water, from ankle 
deep to breast high; and were in 
perils many, “surrounded by the 
sea on all sides,”? with “ guides be- 
wildered and the main land undis- 
tinguishable,”’ for nearly two hours. 
Covered with ice, Aliquis had no 
sooner reached a cottage, in one 
part of which the owner was thresh- 
ing out grain, than he fell exhaust- 
ed and senseless on the straw. 
The peasant dropped his flail, and 
all the family kindly ministered to 
his necessities. Soon after, he re- 
joined his naval companions, and 
the memerv of their merciful deli- 








verances was drowned in “ drunk- 
enness, oaths, and profane songs.” 

In October of the same year, Ali- 
quis “ was called on to share in the 
perils of another and more dreadful 
shipwreck,” which occurred on the 
coast of Holland. We shall give 
the account in his own words. 


“Let it suffice to say, just after mid- 
night, when the wind blew strong, when 
thick clouds darkened the sky, and the 
angry surge was rising higher and higher, 
we dashed upon the fatal bank with such 
violence, that those on deck were thrown 
off their feet, and those below were in- 
stantly roused from their slumbers, to hear 
the doleful report, ‘ The ship is on shore ! 
the ship is on shore!’ All was dire confu- 
sion and alarm; the crew were seen on 
deck ; some half dressed, and others just 
as they leaped out of bed. The long-boat 
was hoisted out, and instantly foundered ; 
signal guns of distress were fired every 
minute; blue lights* were burnt; and 
measures taken to prevent the ship from 
falling over on her side. The chain-pumps 
were set to work, but our leaks defied ali 
such resistance. The sand worked through 
the bottom, and long before dawn the weli 
was choked up, and the lower part of the 
ship filled. Nothing now remained for us 
to do but to wait the return of day. O 
how anxiously did we look towards the 
east, if peradventure the opening light 
might show some token for good! For, as 
yet, we knew not where we were, or whe- 
ther any or no ee of relief or escape 
would present itself. 

“The anxiety with which we passed 
these hours of darkness, and the eager 
desire with which we looked forward to 
the day, have often since reminded me of 
the Psalmist’s earnest longings for the ma- 
nifestation of God’s love to his soul. It 
has been the best criticism on the force 
and beauty of the royal mourner’s words, 
when he exclaimed, ‘ My soul waiteth for 
the Lord more than they that wait for the 
morning: I say, more than they that wait 
for the morning.’ 

“ At length the sun arose, no doubt to 
‘eer the hearts of millions, while its 

eams led them forth to the pursuits of the 
day; but to us it rather increased than di- 
minished sorrow.—We indeed discovered 
our situation, but it was a mournful dis- 
covery! The land, at seven or eight miles 
distance, could not be approached; and 
our fleet (then in possession of the Texel) 
was at least four miles farther off, and, un- 





* Certain fire-works, composed of sul- 
phur and gunpowder, and which may be 
seen several miles at sea. 
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der existing circumstances, utte rly j incapa- 
ble of affording the smallest aid. 

“ In this state of wretched suspense we 
continued till noon, when, to our inexpres- 
sible joy, the w eather in some degree mo- 
derated, and a vessel] was seen standing in 
from sea towards us. It proved to bea king’s 
brig: our signals of distress had been ob- 
served: she came and anchored as near as 
her own safety would allow. It was now 
extremely desirable that no time should 
be lost in sending a boat, to concert the 
best and most prompt measures for our 
immediate relief. A consultation was held 
on the subject; but from the great surf 
which still surrounded the wreck, the 
commanding officer foresaw the very im- 
minent danger which must attend those 
who made the attempt, and therefore very 
humanely forbore to issue any orders, 
Jeaving it to such as chose to volunteer 
their services. Seven seamen and three 
officers had already taken their seats in 
the boat, when I learnt the circumstance, 
and instantly filled up the remaining va- 
eant place. 

“All was now ready for lowering us 
down into the angry waves, when the com- 
mander ordered me out of the boat, and 
gave my situation to a stronger person. 
Filled with anger at being singled out, 
and denied what I considered as my pri- 
vilege, I quitted that part of the deck, 
without staying to see how the others suc- 
ceeded, and descended below. Here J 
had not indulged my sullen resentment 
more than five minutes, before I learnt, 
that the instant the boat was launched in- 
to the water, one wave dashed her against 
the ship’s side and broke their oars, and a 
second overwhelmed them all in the deep, 
to rise no more! This intelligence stop- 
ped my murmuring; but it did not extort 
one sentence of thanksgiving, or lead me 
to see the hand of God init! I merely 
thought, that as things had turned out, I 
was better where I was! 

“ By four o’clock the boats were enabled 
to pass and repass; and before dark about 
two hundred of the crew were taken from 
the wreck. * 

“It may not be improper to observe, 
that, as this ship had been but newly com- 
missioned, the officers and men were 
strangers to each other. Henee there was 
much insubordination on the ‘part of the 
latter during the whole of this melancholy 
event, the evil of which was severely felt ; 
particularly when the boats from time to 
time came for more passengers: numbers 
rushing into them, not only obstructed the 
commander in executing the regular du’ y, 
but even endangered their own lives, and 
actually prevented many more from get- 
ting away in the same time. 

“Not willing to add to these scenes of 
confusion and disorder, I kept back until 








night began to set in, and the weather had 
much changed for the worse. Two boats 
were now coming along side, evidently for 
the last time. The remaining half of the 
crew, more than ever anxious to escape 
the dangers of another night on board the 
wreck, were hanging over the side, if pos. 
sible to gaina place. Few of them, in- 
deed, could be received into two small 
boats, yet every man hoped to be amongst 
those few. When I saw things in this 
state, I not only considered it my duty 
to make the attempt, in common with 
others, but regretted I had not done it ear- 
her, That God, however, whose blessing 
I did not implore, was pleased to favour 
me; for, while numbers failed, I sueceed- 
ed in leaping from the deck into the last 
of them, and by that means got on board 
the brig. 

“They who remained on the wreck 
passed such a night as none can form any 
idea of but those who have experienced 
similar calamities, The sea continued to 
beat over them till nearly daylight; and 
though they had lashed themselves to the 
highest and most sheltered parts, yet 
many were swept away into the sea, and 
many were drowned in the wreck. But 
it pleased the Lord to send a fine morn- 
ing, and in the course of the succeeding 
day the survivors were taken from their 
miserable situation, and conveyed on 
board our fleet in the Texel.” 

In the next ship in which Aliquis 
embarked, he was sent to the Me- 
diterranean sea; “the events of 
war threw some famished prison- 
ers” into the vessel; and they in- 
troduced a_ pestilential disease, 
which compelled the captain to re- 
sort to Minorca, that he might land 
his sick. Aliguis, with four others, 
was left in the hospital at that 
place, in a state of perfect deliri- 
um, which continued for ten or 
twelve days; during which time, 
three out of his four shipmates died. 
For three years previous to this 
sickness, “he had never read one 
sentence in the word of God ;” and 
had continued one of the most vi- 
cious and profane on board his man 
of war. “ ‘This foreign hospital was 
a place where no man cared for his 
soul, much less for that of his fel- 
low ;”” and Aliquis left it igno- 
rant as a heathen of the way of sal- 
vation. 


« But the time drew near when a ray of 


light was to dawn on a benighted soul. 
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My friend, captain W——-, was blessed 
with a pious daughter, who, on the father’s 
quitting home to command this ship, had 
put up Burder’s Village Sermons in his 
trunk, with the hope, and doubtless the 
prayer, that they might not go forth in 
vain. “he hope, as it respected the poor 
thoughtless father, was not realized. I 
knew him well: I saw himdie. He quit- 
ted this world in much the same state as-I 
think I myself should have done, had I 
departed at the hospital. There were 
neither bonds, neither were there any 
hopes in his death. But, although these 
little volumes lay unread by him for whom 
they were intended, the providence of 
God directed me to them, and commis- 
sioned them to dispel a portion of mental 
darkness, and to show me ‘that God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him, might not. perish, but have everlast- 
ing life’ Amazed and confounded at my 
former ignorance, | blessed the Lord that 
he had not called me hence in my hea- 
then creed, for I now saw there must be a 
peace-maker to stand between offending 
man and an offended God. Yet there was 
a strange veil still over my eyes. For, 
notwithstanding I read the two volumes 
attentively, and also turned often to the 
Bible, I continued ignorant of many es- 
sential truths. The depravity of the hu- 
man heart, the necessity of regeneration, 
and the insufficiency of man to will or 
perform, were doctrines I saw no more of 
than ari heathen; and as to the offices and 
work of the Holy Ghost, as a convincing, 
comforting, teaching, and sanctifying Spi- 
rit, I might be truly said not to know any 
thing of the matter. Confused and limit- 
ed as my knowledge of Christianity was, I 
soon became proud of it, and even consi- 
dered it as the faith spoken of in the 
scripture and treated of in the sermons I 
had read. But, alas! it little purified my 
heart, or wrought by love. Indeed, with 
the exception of having left off swearing, 
and ceased to ridicule religion, my prac- 
tice was as bad as before; and, as con- 
science did its work more faithfully, my 
life was only more wretched. Sinning, 
and vowing against committing sin, re- 
penting and transgressing, and transgress- 
ing and repenting, made up the whole 
round of my days and months, during the 
three years I was abroad. My companions 
thought me happy; I knew myself to be 
miserable.” 


The ship E— was put out of 
commission, and Aliquis “joined 
the D—, to offend still more, and 
to receive yet greater mercies.” In 
this last vessel, he found a large 
and gay society of young men, 


Vou, I. 





eager in pursuit of naval fame and 
promotion; and he _ outstripped 
them, so that he “was among the 
very first who received promotion 
from the commander-in-chief after 
the close of the battle of Trafalgar, 
in which the D— took no minor 
part.””, For more than two years 
he continued in this ship, one of the 
most passionate of mortals, striving 
to be a deist, and at the saine time 
harrowed by continual remorse of 
conscience. 


“ Thus far all was esteemed by man; and 
yet all was abomination to God. He was 
not in all or any of my thoughts as the 
chief good; the glory of his name was not 
my motive of action; nor was his word my 
rule of conduct. But amidst ali the dan- 
gers and mercies, the bustle and delusive 
smiles with which I was surrounded, I was 
far from being happy. The Lord did not 
suffer my conscience to become wholly 
callous, and every day I did more than 
sufficient to wound its feelings and raise 
its voice. Nothing short of the prevenrt- 
ing mercies of God, kept me from de- 
stroying myself and others in my pa- 
roxysms of anger and passion. Once I so 
nearly brought on an apoplectic fit, as to 
turn giddy, become speechless, stagger, 
and almost fall on the deck; and often 
has this unworthy hand levelled a poor 
offending fellow mortal at my feet on a 
trifling occasion. No marvel then, that, 
when I retreated to my cabin, I was 
wretched in the review of my conduct.” 

“While these conflicts were passing 


on deck and repenting below, making re- 
solutions and breaking them faster and 
faster, the Lord sent me one very striking 
personal call to turn and consider the 
madness of my ways. Having anchored 
off the coast of Suffolk, a party went on 
shore to shoot wild fowl. We had return- 
ed to the beach, waiting the arrival of the 
boat. The roar of noisy mirth had ceased, 
and I was at length become thoughtful, 
for I had greatly sinned against light and 
conscience that day. As I was pacing the 
shore thirty or forty yards from the main 
body of my companions, one of them le- 
velled his peace; I noticed him, and 
thought his aim was well adjusted for my 
head, if he had any design to shoot me. 
Scarcely had the thought crossed my mind 
before he fired; when, feeling my hat 
jerk, I took it off, and, to my surprise 
found the contents of his piece had enter- 
ed the crown, right in front; passed over 
the scalp of the head, and escaped through 
the back part of the hat! It appeared, on 





inquiry, that he had loaded with a pebble- 
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within my mind, and while I was sinning. 
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stone, the size of a musket-ball, which he 
foolishly supposed would fly to dust as 
soon as it escaped the barrel of the piece. 
When I saw how near I had been to the 
eternal world, I could not but say, * This 
is surely the voice of God;’ and under this 
impression I sat silent in the boat during 
the greater part of our way to the ship, a 
circumstance which one of my compa- 
nions observed, and began to rally me on 
it, asking whether the thought of having 
been nearly shot had tied up my tongue. 
And now, does the reader imagine I ho- 
nestly confessed the truth?—No! for, al- 
though I trembled at the recollection of 
the eye and hand of Omnipotence be- 
ag so evidently about me, yet I trembled 
more at the prospect of human ridicule, 
and rather than endure the laugh of man 
for standing in awe of God, I ventured on 
another act of known sin, and positively 
denied that any such thought occupied 
my mind.” 


Not long after Aliquis was re- 
moved to the ship E—, from the 
D—, “she was lost and more than 
five hundred souls perished in her.” 
« On returning to England the C— 
had to undergo some repairs;” 
which enabled him to be more on 
shore than formerly. He spent his 
time, at first in “ gallanting ladies 
to shops and morning visits,” in 
“sitting down to wine parties, or 
mixing in the card-room, the as- 
sembly, or the ball;” just as our 
naval officers in general do; but 
twice conscience made him steal 
away to attend “ morning service, 
at a fashionable chapel of ease:” 
but, adds he, “I neither understood 
nor felt what I heard. Little, in- 
deed, did I then know of doctrines ; 
but I was vexed to find nothing 
about Christ in the preacher’s dis- 
courses.” On the third Sabbath of 
his being on shore, however, Divine 
Providence sent him to “ Old Stoke 
church, just as the congregation 


were going in.” 


“1 followed them, and saw, and heard, 
and felt what I little expected. To be- 
hold a minister address his audience, not 
from the pages of a formal, cold, moral 
essay, but from the Bible, with that seri- 
ousness, which bespoke him really in 
earnest—and with that affection, which 
showed that he indeed felt for their eter- 
nal peace: to behold all this in a minister 
of the Established Church, was to me (par- 








don me, my clerical reader) as new.as it 
was unexpected: nor was the subject-mat- 
ter less new than the manner in which it 
was delivered—I may truly say by this 
servant of Christ, as the Athenians did by 
the great apostle, ‘He brought strange 


| things to my ears,’ drawing a picture of 


man as a helpless undone creature, pos- 
sessing’ a nature totally corrupt, and des- 
perately wicked. I began to see the 
source of that evil I so often had found 
breaking through all the restraints, reso- 
lutions and vows with which I had en- 
deavoured to bind it. Hitherto I had es- 
teemed myself capable of doing great 
things; nor had all my failures swept 
away my vain conceits of a good heart and 
inherent strength. But now the word was 
commissioned to lay the axe at the root of 
all such vain boastings. I was told, and I 
felt I could neither think nor act of my- 
self in any way pleasing to God, but that 
all my sufficiency must be derived from 
above. In short, a few sermons tore all 
my false props from under me, and I saw 
myself, ‘poor, and blind, and wretched, 
and miserable, and naked.’ But I was not 
left here; I was directed to the Lord Je- 
sus as the great High Priest, whose ful- 
ness abounded, to the supplying all the 
wants of his church and people. What a 
display of those wants, and of the mercy 
and goodness of acovenant God to supply 
them, did I hear, in an enlargement on 
Psalm lv. 22: ‘Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord, and he shall sustain thee : he shall 
never suffer the righteous to be nfoved.” 
No longer surprised at my having broken 
through so many resolutions and vows ot 
amendment, I stood amazed at the folly of 
having even made one in my own strength. 
I now understood, both doctrinally and 
experimentally, that ‘it is not our willing 
or running, but that it is of God, who 
showeth mercy, and who worketh in us 
both to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.’ ” 


After the word of God had 
wrought powerfully in the mind of 
our author, he visited this Christian 
minister of Old Stoke church ; and 
through a divine blessing on his 
public and private ministrations, 
grew in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. From this time he evinced, 
by his general deportment, that he 
was born of God; and soon began 
to seek the spiritual welfare of his 
naval companions. He endured 
“cruel mockings,” but the Lord 
gre him courage and perseverance. 


rom officiating as chaplain of his 
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ship, he finally became, and now is, 
an excellent parish minister of the 
Kstablished Church of England. 
For many other. instructive anec- 
dotes concerning the author, his 
prayer-meetings in the wing of his 
ship, and several young officers, 
who became pious through his in- 
strumentality, the inquisitive read- 
er is referred to the book itself, 
which is hereby cordially recom- 


mended to our Christian friends. 
| E. S. E. 


The Missionary Efforts of the pre- 
sent Day, considered in Relation to 


the Moral Discipline of the Chris- 
tian Church. 


God never suffered his church to be 
persecuted, but with a view to its moral 
discipline. He never permitted a fire to 
burn around it, but to purify it. 

A time of rest has always been to the 
Church a period of decline. The favour 
bestowed upon it, during the reign of 
Constantine, was disastrous to its best in- 
terests. Down almostto the last century, 
persecution, in some form, seems to have 
been indispensable. 

But such has been the advance of civili- 
zation, that open persecution can no more 
be expected in Christendom. The Church, 
however, as much needs a severe moral 
discipline now, as ever. Christians of this 
age are essentially the same, as those of 
former ages. What, in the providence 
of God, will be done? What has been 
done? , 

When the church began to feel the pa- 
ralyzing effects of prosperity ; when athe- 
ism began to scowl on the world; when 
the enemy was coming in from all quar- 
ters ;—at that crisis, exertions,—extensive, 
systematic, and efficient,—commenced, 
for the moral renovation of man. We do 
not say, there were no efforts before. 
There were efforts; but they were not 
remarkable, in their results in regard to the 
heathen; nor general, in their influence 
on the churches. These enterprises, view- 
ed as extraordinary means of moral disci- 
pline, may be considered as purposely re- 
served, in the moral administration of God, 
for a grand expedient, to be used in the 
more advanced stages of civilization, as 
well to preserve the purity of the Chris- 
tian church, as to extend its limits. 

We say, God designed this work, in part 
at least, for the moral discipline of his 
church ;—and for this it is admirably adap- 
ted; much better adapted than persecu- 
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tion. Jt places the church on higher 
ground, It does not drive; but it draws 
most powerfully. It marks an advance in 
the economy of redemption. 

The active virtues of the Christian may 
be improved by it to a higher degree, than 
by persecution; and, as a final result, he 
may be raised to a more elevated state of 
moral excellence.. It is better adapted to 
strengthen, expand, and bring into action, 
the virtue of beneyolence. It is better 
adapted to invigorate faith. Thatisa pro- 
digious effort of faith, which apprehends, 
as certain, the conversion of the world, and 
nothing gives a livelier view, than such an 
effort, of the efficacy of the atonement, 
and of the power and goodness of God. If 
self-denial is produced, that self-denial has 
greater moral worth, than if produced by 
persecution: because there is more that 
is voluntary, in the method of its produc- 
tion. And thus, with most of the Christian 
graces, 

As confirmation of what we have said, 
respecting the effect of missionary efforts 
on the Christian character, look at facts. 
In what town of our land, has a missionary 
spirit been generally excited, and the ex- 
ertion for missions become extended and 
efficient, and there has not, at the same 
time, been a very perceptible rising in the 
tone of Christian feeling? We are prepared 
to assert, with little fear of being contra- 
dicted by thinking, observing, and serious 
men, that, great as has been the good 
produced, in heathen lands, by our Mis- 
sionary Societies, there has doubtless been 
greater good produced by the influence, 
which they have exerted on the churches 
at home. 

We go further. There is nothing in the 
word of God—nothing in the constitution 
of the human mind—nothing in observa- 
tion, or experience, which will warrant the 
belief, that the churches can ever be car- 
ried to their highest pitch of moral purity, 
or can ever comprehend within their limits 
the mass of our population, united in a 
holy brotherhood, without such enterprises 
as the Foreign Missionary Societies of our 
land are now carrying forward. In other 
words, the church in this land, or in any 
other land, can never expect to be remark- 
able for its graces and its numbers, unless 
it engages extensively in efforts for the 
promulgation of the Gospel throughout 
the world. And this for three reasons. 
First, it neglects to avail itself of that 
mean of moral discipline, without which 
all other means must, as things are consti- 
tuted, prove inadequate. Secondly, Such 
is the constitution of the human mind, that 
the sphere of its operation must appear 
large, and the work great, and the call for 

effort loud and imperious, to bring into 
constant and efficient action, all its ener- 
gies ;—and how all other works, which the 
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Christian is called upon to perform, with 
this out of view, generally appear to him, 
observation and experience will give abun- 
dant and satisfactory testimony. Lastly, A 
neglect to engage in this work, is as direct, 
and palpable an act of disobedience to a 
known and acknowledged command of 
God, as the history of the world affords. 
And how can the Church, under such cir- 
cumstances, expect a large share of the 


gracious, sanctifying influences of the Holy ~ 


Spirit? 

The result is most animating. The 
Jines have fallen to us in pleasant places; 
and we live in a most interesting period of 
the work of redemption. God is about to 
exalt his church to greater dignity by 
bringing it into a higher state of moral pu- 
rity;—and is even now engaged in this 
work of sovereign, infinite mercy, doing 
it by means of the extended efforts of the 
church itself for the salvation of a world 
lying in wickedness. 

in conclusion, let us take a brief view 
of the manner, in which God has seen fit 
to discipline his Church in past ages, mark- 
ing the variations in the divine economy 
down to the present time. 

From Abraham to Joseph he gave it no 
piace of rest. It was in Egyptian bondage 
trom Joseph to Moses. ‘Then it was forty 
years in the wilderness. From Joshua to 
the coming of Christ, it was often poor, 
almost always harassed, and once was sent 
captive to Babylon. Then it spread among 
the Gentiles. But the efforts of that period 
were not sufficiently systematic, to exert 
a general and powerful influence on the 
churches; neither, as the world then was, 
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_designed, by the Head of the Church, to 
be permanent; as is evident from their 
want of system, and from the result. Per- 
secution, therefore, raged all the while, 
tll the reign of Constantine. Then, by 
actual experiment, it was demonstrated, 
that, as the world then was, persecution 
was essential to the best interests of the 
church. Again the flames burned against 
it, and continued to burn, down to a late 
period. 

And now, when the progress of intel- 
lectual and moral light has put an end to 
persecution in Christendom, a milder, 
more efficacious, more heavenly economy, 
is adopted. The Providence of God is 
urging forward the whole Christian church 
to systematic and extended efforts for the 
conversion of the world. This is what 
God has substituted for persecution, as a 
means of moral discipline; and it throws 
additional glory over the divine adminis- 
tration. It allays the fear of any perma- 
nent decline in the missionary eftorts, and 
other efforts of a like nature, of the present 
day ;—unless we suppose that persecution 
may again return. It identifies the perso- 
nal eftorts of the Christian, with his ad- 
vances in holiness; and shows most clear- 
ly, that we enjoy a happier age of the 
world, than any which has preceded; when 
God, in his manner of preparing men for 
heaven, sees fit to combine that which is 
most lenient, with that which possesses 
the highest efficiency—that which is most 
grateful to all the feelings of a sanctified 
nature, with that which 1s most purifying 
in its tendency. R. 

[ Miss. Herald. 


could they be. Besides, they were not 
—_ 
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